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FOREWORD 


Tuts is a day of questioning, of uncertainty 
and of changing interpretation. The funda- 
mentals of religious faith are being tested as 
by fire. The progress of scientific discovery, 
the findings of biblical scholarship, and the re- 
adjustment of life in harmony with the im- 
peratives of the new social conscience indicate 
the paths by which spiritual adventure is mak- 
ing its way into new experiences of truth. It 
is proper and probably helpful to make a fresh 
study now and again of the creedal statements 
of the church to discover what is the residuum 
of value in them for our modern day. It is 
likely that such a study will be revealing and, 
indeed, surprising, especially to those who have 
allowed themselves to think that such historic 
statements as the Apostles’ Creed have passed 
the meridian of their usefulness and are now in 
the twilight zone of a placid and a passing day. 

The chapters in this little volume are not 
intended to be critical in the technical sense, 
but constructive and practical, yet presented 
in the light of the assured findings of historical 
and biblical study and with the hope that the 
printed page may bring something of the re- 
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FOREWORD 


assuring comfort and requickening faith which 
the spoken word appeared to bring to those 
who heard it. In such a mood these messages 
are bequeathed to those who read even if they 
did not hear them. 
Loren M. Epwarps. 
Denver, Colorado. 
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GOD, THE ALMIGHTY FATHER 


I 

From our earliest experiences in the Church 
and Sunday school we have repeated the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Doubtless we have often won- 
dered why it was so designated and what was 
the historic background of its composition. 
Sometimes there have arisen questions con- 
cerning it. People have wondered what au- 
thority it claimed, how changeless its tenets, 
and how long it would be preserved in the 
services and practices of Christendom. So far 
has this interrogation proceeded with some and 
so vocal has it become in certain quarters, that 
there has arisen a feeling that possibly the 
Apostles’ Creed had outlived its usefulness and 
that soon it would find its place in the historic 
archives of theology, thoroughly innocuous, but 
without value for contemporary life. 

In this series of discussions it is the purpose 
to study this document of historic Christianity, 
appraise its values, weigh the residuum of help- 
fulness after the dust of the past has been 
rubbed off, and discover, if possible, just what 
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is left of this ancient creed. When we have 
finished our task, which cannot be exhaustive 
but suggestive, it is our hope that the deep 
currents of spiritual truth in the Creed may 
carry much more vital meaning than before 
and may sweep us on to vaster experiences 
and more virile appreciation of their contem- 
porary worth. 

The name of the Apostles’ Creed may be 
somewhat misleading. There have been fanci- 
ful and determined efforts to.show that this 
Creed came directly from the lips of the apos- 
tles themselves, and, indeed, certain writers 
have compiled a set of individual statements 
from the various members of the Twelve, indi- 
cating that Matthew contributed one state- 
ment, Mark another, and so on through the 
list, and that the sum of these doctrinal state- 
ments is what we know as the Apostles’ Creed. 
It need scarcely be stated in this connection 
that such an effort is so stilted, so superficial, 
and so gratuitous as to fall of its own weight. 
There is no shred of historic or scriptural evi- 
dence to support such a position. 

When, then, did the Apostles’ Creed come 
into being and why was it so called? In the 
form in which we now have it this statement of 
Christian belief was in existence not earlier 
than the sixth or seventh century. In simpler 
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terms, however, and in very essence of utter- 
ance and belief, it existed before the middle of 
the second century, and, indeed, some of its 
parts were apparently in use much earlier, even 
as early as the latter part of the first century. 
Its more formal statements probably grew from 
simpler and more spontaneous formularies in 
use even before the last of the apostolic group 
had died. There are suggestions and admo- 
nitions in the New Testament, especially 
in Paul’s and John’s later writings, to this 
effect. 

Therefore, while not penned or even codified 
by any individual or by a group of the apostles 
themselves, what we have historically as the 
Apostles’ Creed is a body of Christian doctrine 
which, like a stream, flowed from that same 
apostolic fountain which gave us the Gospels, 
the Epistles, and the remainder of the New 
Testament. 

The beginnings of this creedal declaration, 
as well as its original use, may be easily dis- 
covered. The development of certain heresies 
in the Church and the peril to certain funda- 
mental spiritual issues gave birth to this creed. 
Moreover, it was used, not only to assure and | 
establish those who required such an utterance, 
but it was made the text for catechetical teach- 
ings of the young who were being instructed in 
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Christian life and doctrine. These early formu- 
laries, employed to enlighten those who sought 
admission into the Church, later took more def- 
inite form under the pressure of controversy 
and heretical opposition especially from Gnos- 
tics in the second Christian century. 

Gnosticism was an attempt to articulate the 
mystical philosophy of Asia with the new 
Christian truth of Palestine. It was a pro- 
posed combination of eastern mysticism with 
Christianity for the mastery of thought for all 
time. It was a philosophic compromise which 
seemed to threaten peril to the Christian move- 
ment almost at its inception. Christ would be 
accepted by Gnosticism, but on a reduced 
plane and with a compromising allegiance. 
Subtlety, patronage, compromise were the 
weapons of assault with which the forces of 
Gnosticism came to the early Christians, and 
the Apostles’ Creed is the answer. 


II 


Doctrines may be believed by people long 
before they assume definite or formal state- 
ment. This transcript of faith, which is called 
the Apostles’ Creed, was a standard utterance 
embodying the substance of a belief that had 
become fairly well established in the Church. 
As a confession of accepted doctrine it indi- 
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cates how strong was the hold upon Christians 
of the essential truths of our religion. In the 
face of a major skepticism the Church was un- 
wavering in its loyal devotion to Christian 
truth. 

Later utterances of faith have amplified and 
corroborated this early statement. The Coun- 
cil of Nicea, which met in 325, gave to the 
Creed certain elements of enrichment, while 
Athanasius made a rather personal and par- 
ticular application of the same. 

Other confessions, catechisms, and theolo- 
gies have gone further afield, have amended 
and amplified, but have made little if any 
improvement upon this original. To-day there 
are those who see weaknesses in this Apostles’ 
Creed not so much for its statements as for 
its omissions. It would be too much to expect 
to find in it a full expression of the social 
Christian conscience of our day. Naturally, it 
would not touch those involvements of diplo- 
macy, industry, and society which make up 
the complexes of our present-day life. That it 
. does not meet certain modern conditions deal- 
ing with the broad human and social relations 
of mankind is surely not surprising. That it 
is not complete we may admit. Rather let 
this be our interrogatory, Is it true to-day as 
far as it goes, and does it deal with fundamen- 
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tals or with trifles? These are real problems. 
We are not interested in antiquated formu- 
laries. We do not care to contend for doctrines 
out of which the breath of life has long since 
gone. 

But it were well to recall in passing that 
faith is not something upon which we ballot 
“Ves” or “No,” but something into which we 
grow. Therefore we are vitally concerned with 
this Apostles’ Creed. We desire to study its 
propositions, distill the meaning from its words 
and phrases, and justify or fail to do so our 
modern use of the Apostles’ Creed in our 
services in the Christian Church. What, then, 
is there left of the Creed? 

The first statement of the Creed is: “I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.” 

Is this still true? Have modern science and 
invention reduced God to a mere force? Has 
our present psychology bowed God out of the 
universe? Is God left as one of the articles of 
faith in this Creed? The reply of present-day 
Christendom may be a categorical statement. 
One thing that is left in the Apostles’ Creed is 
God, the Almighty Father. This declaration 
of faith is just as good, just as fresh, and just 
as true as it was when the Christian Fathers 
were meeting the Gnostic heresy of many 
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small or inferior gods with the bulwark of one 
God, the Almighty Father. 

At the moment there may be no officially 
designated Gnosticism, yet the Church is fac- 
ing heresies similar to those in the early Chris- 
tian centuries, and must register its belief in 
terms no less certain and positive than those 
voiced in this early creed. The tendency to 
limit God, to whittle him down, to reduce his 
spheres of activity is just as disastrous in the 
final outcome as that ancient mystical assault 
which gave rise to the Apostles’ Creed. 

In the language of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
“to thus limit God is to hamstring the ever- 
lastingness of right.”! For the only sphere in 
which we as Christians can think of God as 
limited is in that sphere of the human will in 
which God has placed voluntary restrictions 
upon Himself. It is that sovereignty of de- 
cision and volition which a human spirit 
enjoys. 


IIT 


Our affirmative answer to this first article of 
the Apostles’ Creed leaves God as the Al- 
mighty Father for the following reasons: 

We can better understand Scripture if we 
leave God in the Creed. Indeed, it is difficult 


1 The Christian Herald, Reprinted by permission. 
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to obtain any worthy message from the Bible 
with God out of account. The unfolding of 
his revelation, the enlarging purposes of his 
will, the redeeming values of his love are woven 
into the fabric of Scripture so completely that 
to attempt to tear it all out destroys the Bible 
itself. Regardless of the scientific or critical 
views which any of us may have concerning 
scripture, whether the long view or the short 
view of creation, whether we are literalists or 
prefer to set the scripture in its historical back- 
ground, whether we hold our minds to “the 
ancient matrices of thought” or transform the 
ancient truths into new phrases and concep- 
tions, it all comes to this, that God is in it all 
and through it all is revealing to mankind his 
loving purposes for the race. 

One takes the Bible as literature and reads 
it with absorbing interest. Its poems, its ora- 
tions, its lyrics, its epics, its sonnets, its psalms, 
its epigrams, its balanced cadences, its mystic 
minstrelsies, its lofty passages, all are worthy 
the study of a lover of literature. Or he takes 
the Bible in its historical portions and learns 
with delight of the ways of mankind when 
guided by those pillars of fire and of cloud 
which represented to ancient Israel the provi- 
dences of the Divine. He studies the proph- 
ecies of the Book to learn what it means to 
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interpret life from the God side as well as from 
the man side. He ponders the biography of 
Jesus of Nazareth and is thrilled with the por- 
trait of One who was pure, unselfish, sacrificial, 
and good. ‘And before the Book is closed he 
catches the picture sketched by the pencil of 
the Apocalyptist and his vision of spiritual 
triumph for the Church. On the field of his- 
tory victory would be assured though beset by 
cruel foes and desperate opposers. 

But none of these features has permanent 
meaning unless the origin of the entire story is 
God. Back of all of it, upholding all of tt, 
inspiring all of it, is the Almighty One. And 
to-day we do well to keep this initial state- 
ment in the Creed. For if we take that out, 
then the entire texture of faith is ruined. 
Just as those early Christians revolted against 
the Gnostic heresy of many or intermediary 
gods, so we hold fast to-day in the strong and 
positive. assurance of God, the Almighty 
Father. 

We can better understand nature if we leave 
God in the Creed. Someone said to Frederick 
W. H. Myers, “If you could ask the Sphinx 
but one question and be sure of an answer, 
what would it be?’ Quick as a flash his reply 
came, “Is the universe friendly?”’ 

The faith of the Christian assures him that 
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the universe is friendly on condition that God 
is its source. Blind materialism and inanimate 
force do not seem to answer the imperatives of 
the cosmos, even though both words are begun 
with capitals. If it is difficult to prove the 
existence of God through mathematical or 
scientific arguments or through the phenomena 
of nature, nevertheless it is much easier to 
understand these phenomena if an all-powerful, 
intelligent, self-conscious, and loving God cre- 
ated the world. 

This statement holds regardless of the par- 
ticular views one may have concerning the 
processes by which creation came about. It 
is just as good for the earnest, devout soul 
whose mind accepts the truths of modern 
science in the long processes of development 
as with that equally devout soul who is per- 
fectly sure that the world was created by 
divine fiat in six days. 

The orderly processes of nature are sugges- 
tive of intelligence, and although it is easily 
possible to overwork the argument for design, 
nevertheless orderliness and scientific precision 
do not come by chance. As it has been said 
before, “I would just as readily expect to drop 
the letters of the Greek alphabet upon the 
ground and pick up an Iliad or an Odyssey 
as to expect the standard processes of nature 
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to have come by chance.” And so would 
others of us. I would just as readily expect to 
jumble a miscellaneous stock of manufactures 
and find a large department store properly 
stocked with all goods elassified and systema- 
tically arranged. I would just as readily ex- 
pect a macadamized highway through the 
desert with rows of trees on either side at 
regular intervals, with perfect grades and 
drainage where no human being had ever been, 
as to expect order to issue automatically out 
of chaos; or the marvelous precisions of nat- 
ural law to come into being by mere chance. 
One summer, driving toward Yellowstone 
Park, we headed our car straight for the moun- 
tains from a little village in northern Wyom- 
ing, and as we approached the higher altitudes 
it seemed that the desert ended abruptly at 
the foot of the hills, when lo! a beautiful sur- 
veyed highway, amply wide, smooth and with 
easy grades, took us around and through the 
hills and along the river until we had passed 
to the other side of the mountains. If some- 
one had asked the question, how such a high- 
way came to be in a remote and inaccessible 
place, and the answer had been that it just 
happened so, we can easily picture both the 
amusement and the ill-concealed pity which 
would have greeted such a remark. Therefore 
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as we look out on the universe and find every- 
thing so wonderful, so majestic, so orderly, so 
far transcending any material achievement of 
man, when we seek for a working hypothesis 
with which to explain nature, the very best 
answer we can find is that solemn and com- 
prehensive statement in the first verse of Gene- 
sis, “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” 

We can better understand history if we 
leave God in the Creed. There is one way to 
read history, with its confusions, chaotic tan- 
gles, animosities, recessions, and despairs and 
conclude that a churlish fate instead of a guid- 
ing providence has settled the destiny of 
peoples. But when we think of the real prog- 
ress of those nations which have believed in 
God; when we study the history of civilization 
from the standpoint of its higher values; when 
we observe that vast, natural, racial and cul- 
tural resources have lain dormant until they 
could be put to the maximum of service, it is 
almost impossible to resist the conclusion that, 
indeed, 


“There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


God must have been very patient with the 
slow development of humanity. There are 
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those who have so utterly misunderstood God 
as to paint him as peeved at the discoveries 
made by man. I incline to the contrary opin- 
ion, that his forbearance has been strained at 
human dullness rather than his patience tried 
at human daring. When resources were avail- 
able for civilized progress but were unutilized, 
human intelligence must have seemed very 
dull to God. Somebody recently put this 
thought into concrete terms when he said that 
God must have been wanting us to discover 
and use electricity and other natural powers 
long before we did. He flashed the lightnings 
about our heads as if he would say to us, 
“Look! here are forces which you may harness 
and employ to carry your heavy burdens, to 
send your messages, to light your houses and 
to do much of your work.” But we were 
afraid of these flashes instead of inspired to 
learn their meaning. Finally, young Benjamin 
Franklin looked at the lightning in a different 
mood and thought he caught something of its 
significance and possibilities if domesticated 
for man’s use. And one can almost imagine 
the divine pleasure at such discovery and in 
terms extremely colloquial, though not in- 
tended to be irreverent, “There, Benny has it 
at last!” 

The turnings of the corners of history have 
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been evidences of Divine Providence. Man 
may propose, but God disposes. In instances 
beyond enumeration the line of historic march 
has not been according to human foresight, 
but according to those larger purposes which 
God has cherished. The early migrations from 
Asiatic centers, the spreading of culture 
throughout the East, the halting of tyrants on 
the very threshold of their triumphs, the im- 
pulses toward liberty which sent God-fearing 
adventurers across the Western waters, the 
very catastrophes of history which have 
shown men their weakness—all these lead 
out of their confusion to the straight highway 
of mental and spiritual assurance if we leave 
God with his far-seeing providences in the 


Creed. 
IV 


We can better understand experience if we 
leave God in the Creed. Personally, I could 
never believe in a God that I am incapable of 
experiencing, and, conversely, I can never fin- 
ally understand my own experimental needs 
and demands without the satisfaction which 
God can give. 

God is demanded by the spiritual element in 
human nature. When I study my inner self I 
find there a sense of dependence, a feeling of 
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moral accountability and an irresistible im- 
pulse toward worship. I find my soul crying 
out for the Divine. As the psalmist phrased it 
long ago, “My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God.” Moreover, I find men and 
women everywhere who have these same long- 
ings and desires. Indeed, it is a fairly well 
established fact of anthropology that all 
human beings everywhere seem to have them. 
Among the lowest African Bushmen, whose 
mental and moral levels appear abysmal, re- 
cent investigations confirm this thesis in their 
hope of reward and their conception of Some- 
one with whom future fellowship will bring 
joy. 

The Orientalist finds centers of worship are 
everywhere. He may find cities without walls, 
without libraries, or without schools, but never 
without places for religious worship. From the 
groves that were God’s first temples and the 
rude huts in the out-of-the-way places of the 
earth to the lofty cathedrals, everywhere there 
are shrines where men worship God. And the 
needs which created these shrines are not con- 
fined to race or time or geography, but have a 
common, human quality. ‘Surely these feel- 
ings of dependence, these desires for worship, 
these reactions toward moral accountability, 
do not spring from beneath, but from above. 
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John Fisk was described by Charles Darwin 
as “‘the ablest exponent of the doctrine of evo- 
lution on the American continent.’? Begin- 
ning as a materialist, he ended as a theist. 
Once a doubter, he became a believer. He 
with others found that in nature there were 
certain essential correspondences of cause and 
effect, of instrument and service, which he 
discovered analogous to spiritual demands and 
spiritual reality. 

Coming closer to our own personal lives, we 
do not need to be philosophers, theologians or 
scientists to sense the utter demands of expe- 
rience upon God. There is a mystical veil 
which separates between things material and 
things spiritual. There is a difficulty of ex- 
pression and explanation in terms that are 
mathematical and scientific, but there is that 
inner response to the Divine which no one can 
ever doubt who has ever had the experience. 

On the one hand, I am conscious of my sin, 
and not only conscious of it, but certain that I 
cannot avoid its consequences. I am plagued 
by it, weakened by it, stained by it, defeated 
by it. If I could avoid the penalties of sin 
and the plague of sin, I might doubt the ex- 


* Why Believe in God? Charles R. Brown, p. 15. Reprinted 
a ange of The Macmillan Company, publishers, New 
ork. 
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istence of God. But my conscience tells me 
that he knows and my experience certifiés 
that he condemns. Therefore, on the nega- 
tive side of spiritual experience, on the side of 
the wrong, the weak, the faulty, the corrupt- 
ing, my spiritual equation is such that I am 
sure of God. But much more wonderful and 
satisfying is the positive side of this expe- 
rience in which I am certain of his love, 
his pardon, and his power. No one who has 
_ warmed his soul at the glow of the Father’s 
loving heart can ever doubt God. No one 
who has ever talked with God as one talks 
with a friend can take him out of the Creed. 
We must not lose ourselves at this point in 
the mazes of mysticism. We must not wait 
for visions and signs nor even for ecstatic 
raptures. Nevertheless, we can be sure of 
God. I am sure of my mother, though really 
I have never seen her. I have seen the form 
I love, I have heard her words, I have felt her 
caresses, I have understood her will. But I 
have never seen her in that inner reality of 
the spirit. However, I am sure of her. So 
am I sure of God. These eyes have never 
seen him. Some of the special raptures vouch- 
safed at times to those high souls who have 
had special communion with him may have 
not been mine. But at least I can remember 
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the quiet peace which came into my boyish 
heart when I surrendered my will to his, and 
through these years I have many times been 
certain of his presence and conscious of his 
power. Therefore I must keep God in the 
Creed. And so must we all do if the impera- 
tives of experience are to be satisfied. Indeed, 
if we are to have not merely a Creed, but if 
we are to have God at all, there must be kept 
in the Creed that initial adventure of faith 
which declares, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty.” 
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TuE second statement of the Apostles’ 
Creed declares faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Father’s only Son, our divine Lord. It states, 
further, that he was “‘conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried; the third day he arose from the dead, 
he ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of God, the Father Almighty, from 
thence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.”” About the fourth century there came 
into use a phrase which is still employed in 
some Churches and which states, in addition 
to these other experiences, that after his death 
he descended into hell, from which he rose on 
the third day. 

Evidently, the intention of this added phrase 
was something more than that his body went 
down into the grave. Though many fanciful 
meanings have attached themselves to this 
statement, the interpretation which seems to 
carry the largest support of the early years of 
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the Church is that the soul of Christ, really 
separated from his body by death, truly passed 
to those places inhabited by the souls of the 
departed, to the end that he might undergo 
the experience of the dead as well as of the 
living. However, our purpose at this time is 
not to enmesh ourselves in creedal technicali- 
ties, but to take these pronouncements as we 
find them, interpret them in terms of con- 
temporary experience, and discover, if pos- 
sible, what abiding truth there may be left in 
this portion of the Creed. | 

Modern Christians are interested in the 
Apostles’ Creed, not for its own sake, nor for 
its history, nor even primarily for its origin. 
They are not interested in the process of pre- 
serving this or any other creed. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that it sprang from those 
sources of Christian faith and experience kin- 
dred to those which gave us the New Testa- 
ment and that its particular occasion was the 
defense of the Church against the mystical 
heresies of Gnosticism. 

Its vigorous reaction from those heresies and 
its statements of faith and assurance indicate 
the strong position of the early Christian 
Church on the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. These truths were stated in the un- 
derstandable terms of their day with definite 
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objectives and deserving purposes. But for 
our day we are concerned with those bulwarks 
of spiritual guidance and defense which will 
meet current criticisms, modern heresies, and 
pagan tendencies. In the beginning of our 
examination of the Creed we assured ourselves 
of one great certainty which was left, namely, 
God, the Almighty Father. The second con- 
taining certainty is Jesus Christ, our divine 
Lord. 

It is not our intent to lose ourselves in the 
details of these separate statements concern- 
ing Christ. Much more important is it to 
sense the purpose of their original utterance 
and to interpret that purpose in terms both 
relevant and vital. These various declara- 
tions, therefore, concerning Christ, will find 
place, naturally, in the progress of our discus- 
sion around three general propositions: First: 
It seems certain that the church Fathers, in 
their declarations concerning Christ, meant 
that in Christ we are face to face with God. 
Second: Their elaborated account of his suf- 
ferings conveys the emphasis that in Christ 
we behold the world’s supreme exhibition of 
vicarious sacrifice. Third: The implicit conclu- 
sion of it all was that in Christ we have our 
noblest challenge and finest inspiration to 
worthy service and destiny. 
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The first thing of which the Christian dis- 
ciples and early Church Fathers were certain 
is that in Christ they were face to face with 
God himself. And if that certainty may regis- 
ter its fullest meaning and deepest experimen- 
tal value in the thinking of men and women 
to-day, then the sky of hope 1s clear for those 
accessory or incidental adjustments which may 
be necessary in the midst of theological '.con- 
troversy and intellectual confusion. To meet 
with Jesus is to be in the presence of the 
Eternal. Let any earnest person spend a 
fortnight with Jesus as Matthew or Mark or 
Luke or John describes Him and he will dis- 
cover that his contact is with One who deals 
with him after God’s ways. : 

As we read his words, follow his injunctions, 
warm to his promises and sit under the spirit- 
ual drippings of his instructions there come in 
upon us impressions that what he said to 
those about him, in the ancient days, he is 
saying to us now and that we are as directly 
confronted with decision either for or against 
him as was Peter, Zacchzeus, or Pilate. 

In our devotions and spiritual meditations, 
when we strive to look into the face of God, it 
is the face of Christ that comes up before us. 
He presents himself in thought and conscience 
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with that imperial transcendence of time and 
space, that indifference to the limits of history 
which is distinctly divine. Personal experience 
acclaims Jesus as that human life of Deity 
which finds no better name for Him than the 
Son of God. In Christ, God is at our side. 
The conception is naive and experimental. It 
is divine incarnation pressing itself into the 
molds of personal life. 

It appears reasonable, therefore, that the 
initial wonder in incarnation is not how God 
came in Christ, but that he came at all. Since 
he did come in his revelation to man there 
must have been a beginning of that coming. 
It is interesting to observe the differences 
among the four Gospels themselves at this 
point of beginnings. Matthew begins with 
Abraham in setting the stage of Jewish history 
for the coming of Messiah. Mark begins with 
the ministry of Christ in full and generous 
swing and moving at top speed. Luke begins 
with Adam in tracing the ancestry of Jesus on 
the human side to the first man. But John 
begins with the Logos, the Eternal God. “In 
the beginning was the Word,” according to 
John. His monograph dates back to that 
thought of God which began expression in 
creative wonder and pictures the progressive 
self-revelation of God. Reading his Gospel, it 
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may appear a bit audacious to connect the 
author of the eternal order with the child in 
Mary’s arms. And yet there appears nothing 
else to do, for it was necessary for God to 
function his great revelation in terms of human 
understanding. Whatever may be the form or 
the method of God’s revelation to angels, and 
whatever may be his methods in dealing with 
the lower orders of life, to man, God must 
come as a man. 

In an editorial in the Methodist Review the 
editor, Doctor Elliott, declares what must be 
obvious to all of us when we think of it— 
that if God is Almighty, as the Creed declares 
and as the Bible affirms, he could make such a 
revelation and if he is Father, he must. There- 
fore, Jesus became the exegesis of God. This 
revelation must come to man in human form. 
It was suggested by Lord Macaulay that how- 
ever the logicians may depend upon the ab- 
stractions of logic, the most of us have scant 
interest in anything short of a personal imagery 
of truth. If this is correct, it is easily discov- 
ered that idolatry is simply a perversion of a 
natural human tendency expressing a real 
human need. In Adam Bede, George Eliot 
says, “I look at it as if the doctrine were like 
finding names for your feelings.”! Therefore, 

1 George Eliot, Adam Bede. 
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this doctrine of the divinity of Jesus was and 
is the expression in terms of personal Chris- 
tian experience finding God in Christ. Our 
primary interest, therefore, is not in the for- 
mula of the Creed, but in the experimental 
facts. It is not something to be speculatively 
treated but something to be experimentally 
lived. To go back to the original phrasing, 
those who were closest to Jesus and who 
shared with Him his earthly ministry declared 
that the beginning of the revelation’ which 
God was making in humankind, through Jesus, 
was spiritually conceived and that his earthly 
existence began in the cradled manger of Beth- 
lehem and on the bosom of his virgin mother. 

There are objections, criticisms, and ques- 
tions which gather around the Virgin Birth. 
There are those who accept the deity of Jesus, 
but cannot accept that version of his nativity. 
There are others who feel confident that his 
deity and the Virgin Birth are inseparable. 
Our purpose just now is not controversial and 
therefore we do not enter the polemical field. 
For myself I have no hesitation in accepting 
as fact the statements of Matthew and Luke 
that this was the mode of Christ’s beginning 
of his earthly life. I would not claim to un- 
derstand it, but if I should deny its possibility 
I would apparently deny thereby the super- 
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natural character of our Christian religion and 
the almightiness of God himself. However, 
we shall not lose sight of the objective in the 
minds of the makers of this Creed and the ob- 
jective which must have been in the minds 
also of the writers of the gospel, namely, that 
God was in Christ, bringing to humanity his 
supreme revelation of love and grace and 
truth. 

If we see God in Christ, if we are certain 
that dealing with Christ is dealing with God, 
if we love him as God 1s loved, trust him as 
God is trusted, obey him as God is obeyed, 
then we can rest in the conviction impressed 
upon John and the disciples by Christ himself 
when he said to Philip and his companions, 
*““He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 


Til 


Our second proposition is that in Christ we 
behold the world’s supreme exhibition of vica- 
rious sacrifice. The impression of Deity, as we 
all must have felt, is strongest in the passion. 
The holy love manifested in the cross is the 
love and holiness of God. It could be no 
more. It is no less. This must be the original 
thought that motivated the Fathers when 
they gave such large place in the Creed to the 
suffering and sacrifice of Jesus. Sacrifice itself 
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is not new in the life of the world. In ethics it 
is no less deeply grained than is gravitation in 
physics. Whenever one meets vicarious sacri- 
fice—in Livingstone bearing the burden of 
Africa’s slave-cursed woe; in Father Damien 
ministering to the lepers and contracting the 
disease himself thereby; in Florence Nightin- 
gale wading through the horrors of battle- 
fields in a tragedy for which she was not re- 
sponsible; or in that parental anguish which 
drains itself for the wayward child—mankind is 
always impressed, subdued, and sobered. But 
when this quality is supremely shown in God 
through Jesus Christ it becomes significant and 
superb. It challenges not only our admiration 
but also our imitation. This is what was 
manifestly intended when framers of the Creed 
strengthened their own faith, withstood heret- 
ical opposition, and made it easy for succeed- 
ing generations of Christians to refresh their 
memory on the sacrificial facts of Jesus—that 
he suffered under Pontius Pilate, that he was 
crucified, that he died and was buried. 

Even these graphic words seem cold and in- 
adequate as a presentation of the real truth of 
Jesus’ sacrifice. In that sacrifice he has ex- 
pressed with vivid devotion and tragic suffer- 
ing the divine estimate of human values. It 
was Professor George William Knox, who was 
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a missionary in the Orient and later a religious 
teacher at home, who has pointed out that it 
was the faith of Jesus in the spiritual possi- 
bilities and permanence of human personality 
that constitutes a major contribution to the 
thought of mankind. Jesus validated that be- 
lief with his cross. He revealed thereby his 
faith in the redeemability of mankind, and 
even prodigals and outcasts were not too far 
gone in the wastage of human personality but 
that they could be salvaged if the sacrifice 
were only great enough. 

One of the chief characteristics of that great 
Christian and scholar Henry Drummond was 
his utter faith in man’s redemptibility at his 
worst. This was likewise true of the Nazarene. 
His redemption carried with it a register of 
possibilities as well as an appreciation of ac- 
tualities. It showed that he valued men and 
women, not only for what they were, but for 
what they might become. In the library of 
Balliol College, in Oxford, I saw the yellow 
and crumpled original from which Browning’s 
genius begat “The Ring and the Book.” When 
he picked it up in the square of San Lorenzo in 
Florence and saw in its soiled and sordid im- 
perfection the possibility of master fiction, he 
was looking, not merely to visible values, but 
to intellectual and moral potentialities. 
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_ This sacrifice of Christ is truly the sacrifice 
of God. A noted evangelist declared that 
when he began his work he spoke much of the 
sacrifice of Christ, but later dwelt more on 
the sacrifice of God through Christ, for truly 
the sacrifice of Christ is the sacrifice of God. 
It is worth careful and appreciative thought 
also as we study this theme of the divine sac- 
rifice to note that God through the sacrificial 
offerings of Jesus is making the original over- 
ture to the race. . He offers, we are asked to 
accept. He initiates, we are invited to re- 
spond. He, so to speak, is on the ground first, 
laying the foundations for a redemption in a 
love that goes the lengths. 


IV 


This brings us to the third proposition, 
which is as follows: In Christ we have our 
noblest challenge and loftiest inspiration to 
worthy service and destiny. We see God in 
Christ and see him in that supreme sacrifice 
which is used in human redemption. And we 
see him also beckoning us to the heights. We 
enter here something of the mystery which 
has disturbed speculative thought throughout 
the centuries. Oppressed by their own un- 
worthiness, plagued by their own sins, and 
tainted by their own impurities, men have 
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wondered how they could be good. The an- 
swer is not in admonition, nor prohibition, not 
in formula nor axiom nor rule. The answer is 
in a living example, a throbbing personality, a 
man both human and divine, a leader who 
challenges us to our best. 

The divine purposes for human redemption 
must needs become incarnate so that man 
could see and understand them. They must 
be lived to be loved, they must be adopted to 
be adored. Therefore, it has come about that 
when men and women think of goodness and 
try to shore up their lives to the highest and 
best that is in them, they phrase their devo- 
tion in terms of personal allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. 

If the Creed had nothing more to say to us 
than that Jesus lived and died, though his 
life shone with the luster of the sun and his 
death were sacrificial to the last drop of blood, 
it would repose to-day in the archives of past 
theological discussion, without interest or con- 
cern to our day and generation. But that 
this Christ, who revealed the Father and who 
made the sacrifice for human redemption, can 
purify and energize our lives and set our feet 
in a path of worthy service and of glorious 
destiny—this is the real thrill in the Christol- 
ogy of the Apostles’ Creed. This is our need 
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to-day. To have done with bickerings about 
Jesus and controversy concerning the details 
of his experience and to come to Him with 
such appreciation of spiritual necessities and 
realities that we allow his power and love and 
grace to transfigure our lives—this is our real 
task and the permanent service which these: 
phrases of the Creed may now render us. 

If there are certain mysteries concerning the 
earthly hfe of Jesus, whether incarnation or 
resurrection, we can do better than try to 
solve these mysteries; we can try to use them. 
When we cannot discover what electricity 2s, 
we do not need to feel bereft; we can go stead- 
ily forward with what electricity does, using it 
for our daily comfort and convenience. What 
we need from this Christology of the Apostles’ 
Creed is a practical Saviourhood which takes 
us in our ordinary lives when we are mean and 
selfish and gives us a range of unselfish vision 
and interest, which changes the impure into 
the pure, the unholy into the holy; which so 
widens the horizons of our sympathies as to 
include those not of our race or nation or class 
or group, and which so balances the scales of 
equity that we are unwilling to take for our- 
selves rights and privileges that we do not 
accord to others, and which sends us into the 
arena of justice so that in all spheres of human 
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contact—in society, in politics, in industry, in 
diplomacy—the sun-crowned principles of jus- 
tice and right are made operative to all con- 
cerned. 

Doctor Fosdick, in his recent book contain- 
ing his Yale lectures,? points out that it is not 
Darwinism as such that Christianity needs to 
fear, but a sort of neo-Darwinism which is in 
effect a philosophic materialism which conceded 
that the world’s nature is brutal and selfish 
and bloodthirsty, that groups are bound to con- 
tend one with another, that paganism is an ad 
anter_m ethic on the way to some nobler sur- 
vival, and that war and bloodshed are still its 
basic standard and norm. Doctor Fosdick well 
replies in answer to this materialistic heresy 
that such neo-Darwinism is not only impos- 
sible theology and ethics but imperfect science. 
He alludes to the fact that the mammoths have 
gone, but the bees are here; that the armor- 
plated ichthyosaurus is as dead as the moon, 
though the ants are not, and that even among 
animals co-operation has _ carried species 
through when brute force has failed. Our 
modern society must build upon spiritual 
foundations, for such materialism is shot 
through with selfishness, using methods of 
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2.The Modern Use of the Bible, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pp. 247, 248. 
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brutality that will finally end in suicide. The 
foundations of personal and social life must be 
Christian, and only the Divine Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour can make our footing 
secure. 

Visitors in Venice are shown the new Cam- 
panile, a replica of the one that fell some 
years ago. The Campanile of Saint Mark’s 
collapsed, not from any lack of beauty or 
symmetry, nor even of materials, but from 
lack of foundation; and if life is to abide, if 
its destiny is to be permanent, and if its glori- 
fication is to be certain, it must build upon 
Jesus Christ the Divine Lord and Master. 

There have been periods in Christian history 
when men have tried to work out their lives 
and the life of the social organism around them 
on a lower spiritual basis than that of the 
transforming power and dynamic of a divine 
Christ. As Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean of the 
Divinity School of Yale University, has phrased 
it, this attempt of positing a lower Christ than 
the divine Son of God “‘is like a great cathe- 
dral beautiful for worship, great for service, 
sublime as a retreat from the tumult of the 
world—and forever unfinished.’” 


* Why I Believe in Religion, Charles R. Brown. Reprinted 
Re A pr of The Macmillan Company, publishers, New 
ork, 
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Men have tried to transform their lives with 
this lower theory, but there has been no hy- 
draulic of spiritual power to lift them out of 
their iniquities; no heroisms of the truly de- 
voted type have come from such an atmos- 
phere. Doctor Brown lists twelve outstanding 
missionary pioneers whose courageous devotion 
was born in an atmosphere warm with evan- 
gelical fervor and passionate devotion to the 
divine Christ. This is his list: David Living- 
stone in Africa, Adoniram Judson in Burmah, 
William Carey in India, Archdeacon Stuck in 
Alaska, Cyrus Hamlin in Turkey, John H. 
DeForest in Japan, John G. Paton in New 
Hebrides, James M. Thoburn in India, Father 
Damien and Hirman Bingham in Hawaii, Dan- 
iel Bliss in Syria, and Timothy Richards in 
China. “Here they are,” he says, “Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics.”4 They differed at many 
points touching their views of ritual polity and 
creedal statement, but they stand together in 
unbroken phalanx in their readiness to in- 
scribe honor to Jesus Christ in whose name 
and spirit they went forth. 

After challenging those who think that life’s 


*Why I Believe in Religion, Charles R. Brown. Reprinted 
a ap erik ain of The Macmillan Company, publishers, New 
ork, 
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inspirations and Christian service may be 
drawn from the fountain of the lower concep- 
tion of Jesus, Doctor Brown urges someone to 
come forward with a single name, worthy to be 
added to this list, of a missionary adventurer 
of the first rank who has equipped his life with 
doubts and disputations concerning Jesus and 
who has expected someone less than Jesus 
Christ the Divine Lord to validate his life. Up 
to the present, so far as has been learned, no 
one has accepted Doctor Brown’s challenge. 
The energies of Christian aggression, the dy- 
namics of Christian dominion and the motives 
of Christian heroism around the world must 
have a fountain no less pure, a tonic no less 
bracing and a reservoir of spiritual resource no 
less vast than the divinity of God himself 
through the grace of Christ working in the 
hearts of men and women. 

Obviously, there are those who feel that we 
are closer to Christ at the points of his human 
experience. They feel that when he hungered 
and thirsted and was tried, when he was 
surprised, astonished, and grieved, when he 
was eager and affectionate and outraged, 
Jesus was so human we can fellowship with 
him. But when we look at the goodness of 
such a man we wonder, despite these human 
resemblances, how we can cheerfully and hope- 
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fully set out to imitate him. A sick man in a 
hospital surrounded by other sick men has 
little hope of imitating the athlete. The golf 
course, the tennis courts, the baseball diamond 
at the hospital are not to lure from their beds 
those low with dangerous disease. To do so 
would be to discourage them with its sheer 
impossibility. 

Therefore, if we think merely of the human 
Jesus, though like him in so many ways, his 
mere goodness, so superb, so fleckless, so 
crystal, serves but to discourage us. .But if 
we think of him as divine, if through his good- 
ness God himself shines forth and through the 
beauty of his character and the majesty of his 
personality divine potencies move on their’ 
way toward human understanding and human 
challenge; and if through Christ God is seek- 
ing entrance to our lives, trying to live out 
through us and in us, according to our degree 
and capacity, the same spirit which was in 
Jesus, then we may have hope. To say it 
abruptly, as it was recently said by a great 
speaker, “It is not so much the humanity of 
Jesus that makes him imitable as it is his 
divinity.’’® 


® Modern Use of the Bible, Harry Emerson Fosdick, p. 270. 
Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. 
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If Jesus was only a good man, then he was 
but a single unique personality walking across 
the hilltops of human experience. We cannot 
become like him, we cannot reach him, we 
cannot follow him. But if Jesus is the Divine 
Lord, and if through him we are face to face 
with God, and if divinity is hedging us about 
and revealing its supernal qualities of love 
and sacrificial devotion, then Christ challenges 
us to a service which, through his grace, we 
may hope to render and to a glorious destiny 
which, through his resurrection, we may hope 
to reach. This is the second eternal truth 
that is left in the Apostles’ Creed, as true and 
as relevant now as when first uttered. 
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Arter the elaborate and detailed statement 
in the Apostles’ Creed concerning Jesus, the 
Divine Lord, it seems strikingly abrupt when 
we repeat the single sentence, “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost.” 

What may be the reason for the brevity of 
this bald announcement is now no more than a 
matter of conjecture. It may be that the 
early church Fathers felt that the chief em- 
phasis should be placed upon the deity of 
Christ. It may be that they themselves were 
in doubt as to what further declarations they 
should make, or it may be that they considered 
this abbreviated announcement entirely suffi- 
cient. What we do know is that both in an- 
cient and in modern theological writing there 
is a paucity of material concerning the Holy 
Spirit. The bibliography available these days 
on Jesus is amazing in its range and its rich- 
ness. Contrariwise, the bibliography on the 
Holy Spirit is significantly limited and pain- 
fully inadequate. 
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To begin with, it seems a bit unfortunate to 
us that the ancient word is retained in the 
Creed—-Holy Ghost instead of Holy Spirit. 
There is something rather repellent in the 
very word “ghost.” It carries with it a sense 
of the mysterious, almost the uncanny. The 
use of the word “ghost,” both in the Gospels 
and in the Creed, came about in this way: In 
the old English there was a word for breath, 
or spirit, spelled “gast’’; when the English 
translators were working on the Greek Testa- 
ment they came across the Greek word 
““pneuma, which also means breath, or spirit, 
and very naturally they translated it with 
this old Anglo-Saxon word “gast,” later 
changed to “ghost.’”? In more recent years, 
however, the suggestions and associations of 
the word “ghost”? have caused most religious 
writers to change to the word “spirit.” So 
that to-day we are lifting this ancient declara- 
tion from the Creed to discover, if possible, 
what the early Christians meant and what we 
mean when we say “We believe in the Holy 
Spirit.” 

It may be of interest to us in passing to 
observe that while there are many references 
in both Testaments to the Spirit, nevertheless 
it is never made an object of faith co-ordinate 
with Christ. In other words, when we are 
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stating our belief in the Holy Spirit we are 
echoing the words of the Creed more than the 
Gospels. On the other hand, the Creed is but 
an attempted reflection of the facts as detailed 
in the Old and New Testaments. Week after 
week and year after year we announce ver- 
bally on Sunday mornings our belief in the 
Holy Spirit; yet in all probability we do not 
give ourselves the trouble of thinking out or of 
studying out the connotation of the term. 
This would not be so serious an omission if its 
involvements were intellectual or scholarly 
only, but they are likely to be spiritual and 
experimental as well. Manifestly, those who 
have no thought of the Holy Spirit will likely 
receive no benefit therefrom. 


Il 


In the Old Testament we find the beginnings 
of this doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The de- 
scription is in terms of the creative and sus- 
taining power of the Spirit of God. The Holy 
Spirit is conceived as an endowment upon the 
Jewish nation, as a guide in the midst of their 
wanderings, as a glorious arm of strength to 
help them in their struggles, and as one who is 
grieved when they turn from him. 

Moreover, the prophets looked forward to 
the ushering in of the new Messianic era as a 
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time for the pouring forth of the Spirit upon 
the people. While the figure of the breath has 
always been associated with the Spirit and 
whenever used is, of course, the symbol of life, 
often it assumed the more vigorous and even 
more violent form of the wind, suggestive of a 
powerful seizure by a mighty force. In the 
New Testament there is an emergence of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in clearer outline 
and more definite terms. 

Jesus often referred to the Spirit who would 
remain with the disciples as their Guide and 
Comforter. And the promise of the real be- 
ginnings of Christian dominion in the world 
climaxed in a new demonstration of the pres- 
ence and power of the Holy Spirit toward 
which the disciples looked and for which they 
eagerly longed and prayed. This leads us to 
that special and spectacular outpouring of the 
Spirit which took place at Pentecost. Pente- 
cost must not be described as the mere coming 
of the Spirit, for the Spirit was already pres- 
ent. Nevertheless, it was something so dif- 
ferent and so mighty as to mark the real 
beginning of Christian triumph in the world. 
There was something in Pentecost deeper, 
more overmastering, more inspiring than any 
demonstration of the Spirit up to that time. 

Dr. C. Anderson Scott, in his chapter of 
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that thoughtful symposium called The Spirit, 
edited by Canon Streeter, says that he finds in 
Pentecost “the emergence of a fellowship, a 
community of Spirit issuing in the community 
of life.”! Professor Rauschenbusch, in his 
book, A Theology for the Social Gospel, saw in 
Pentecost what may be described as a democra- 
tization of spiritual power. He says, ““The 
new thing in the story of Pentecost is not 
only the number of those who receive the 
tongue of fire, but the fact that the Holy 
Spirit has become the common property of the 
group. What has seemed to some extent the 
privilege of aristocratic souls was now de- 
mocratized.’”? 

We are familiar, as students of the New 
Testament, with the wonderful demonstration 
of spiritual power which attended Pentecost. 
Nevertheless, it: has been difficult for many of 
us to interpret either that demonstration or 
the personal equations of the Holy Spirit in 
terms of practical life. What are we to think 
of this Holy Spirit, how are we to interpret 
this relation with the Father and Jesus the 
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1 The Spirit, by Streeter and others, p. 132. Reprinted by 
ee of The Macmillan Company, publishers, New 

ork. 

2A Theology for the Social Gospel, Rauschenbusch, p. 189. 
Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. 
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Son, and what are the experimental values of 
this doctrine for men and women to-day? 

The importance of the Holy Spirit may be 
reflected in Jesus’ insistence that it was expe- 
dient for him to go away in order that the 
Spirit might come. The physical limitations 
of Jesus’ life were very marked. As long as he 
lived in. a place the limitations of locality 
were upon him. Geography laid a heavy hand 
upon the movements of Jesus. He lived in 
Nazareth, and that fact alone was enough to 
discredit him with the leaders of Jewish 
thought. Nazareth was a name pronounced 
with a curl of the lip and with a slurring ac- 
cent; it was a sleepy, lazy, uninteresting little 
village. Least among the princes of Judah, it 
had passed into a byword; no good thing 
could come out of Nazareth. | 

Moreover, while Jesus had his earthly life 
he had his family limitations. These were an 
embarrassment also. The Jews could not 
imagine this Nazareth family as one of suffi- 
cient importance and standing from which a 
Messiah could come. “We know his mother 
and sisters and brothers,” they announced as 
though they would say, “From such a family 
and from such folk, no Redeemer could spring.” 
In addition, the daily toil of Jesus was an em- 
barrassment while he lived on the earth. He 
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was a carpenter, and how could a carpenter be 
a rabbi, a teacher, a scholar? 

And, finally, while Jesus was on the earth, 
living his earthly life, his very youth was an 
offense. The ambitions of youth had not yet 
found wings, while revolt had not yet found 
place in its lexicon. How could a young man 
of thirty teach his elders? It was a rule 
amounting almost to a religion to the He- 
brews that all wisdom and authority began 
with the elders and then graded down to the 
younger. It is small cause for wonder, there- 
fore, that his hearers were most amazed and 
outraged one day when Jesus announced, “Be- 
fore Abraham was, I am,” and they spat out 
their scornful answer, “You are not fifty 
years of age.” Therefore we find that the 
earthly life of Jesus surrounded itself con- 
stantly with embarrassments and limitations 
affecting a redemptive ministry; and even 
after the resurrection Paul discovers that 
there were those who insistently harked back 
to events in the life of Christ making difficult 
the grace of God. 

No wonder Jesus announced that it was ex- 
pedient for him to go away and that the Holy 
Spirit would be the guide and comforter of his 
people. It would be the peculiar work of the 
Holy Spirit to build a new race into Christ. 
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It would be the function of the Holy Spirit to 
testify of Christ; to bring to the remembrance 
of the disciples and of later Christians the 
things that Jesus taught, and to see that 
Christ is not only a part of this gospel called 
Christianity, but that he 2s that gospel. How- 
ever, the important emphasis for us in this day 
is personal, experimental, and social. We shall 
not be satisfied with mere didacticism, but 
shall make every effort to press into the molds 
of practical experience the meaning of our 
belief in the Holy Spirit. 

What Jesus promised concerning this Spirit 
of God in the life of humanity may be gath- 
ered around four sentences. First, he was to 
teach all things which Jesus had commended. 
Secondly, he was to guide us into all truth. 
This truth cannot be apprehended at a single 
stroke, but is gradually perceived as one is 
guided step by step through a strange land. 
The third word which Jesus said concerning 
the Spirit is that he should glorify Him and 
that he would take of the things of Christ and 
make them luminous in the hearts of men. 
And the fourth thing, the superb climax of all, 
“He dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” 
Not only a guide, not only a teacher, but a 
constant guest and friend; the personal source 
of daily inspiration, the very breath of the soul. 
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This brings us to a practical analysis of this 
theme of the Holy Spirit on the side of the 
personal values which come to the Christian. 
This analysis gathers around the three words: 
Presence, Peace, and Power. 


iit 


The first word of real significance as we think 
of the Holy Spirit is that of Presence. Going 
back to the disciples themselves, it appears 
rather certain that when they dwelt upon any 
particular name for this possessing Spirit they 
thought of it as the Spirit of Christ that pos- 
sessed them. They would not distinguish be- 
tween the Spirit of God, the Spirit of God in 
Christ, and the Spirit of Christ. Paul evi- 
dently thought of the Spirit as the Spirit of 
Christ, while in John’s Gospel there seems to 
be no separation between Christ and the 
Spirit as two divine powers. The early Fathers, 
also, as they made a picture in their minds of 
the Spirit that possessed them, thought of the 
Spirit of the unseen but present Christ. 

In our discussion of Jesus as the Divine 
Lord a primary proposition revealed him as 
God manifest in the flesh. The apostles, the 
early church Fathers, and earnest souls among 
modern Christians are sure of this—that when 
they behold Christ they are face to face with 
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God. Let us now make the equally important 
statement that in the Holy Spirit we are also 
face to face with God. The Holy Spirit moved 
upon holy men of old and they wrote the 
Sacred Scriptures, and the Holy Spirit moves 
upon men and women to-day in the direction 
of spiritual achievement. It may be granted 
that we do not know just how this is ac- 
complished. But if we do not know how the 
human spirit acts upon the human body, de- 
spite our progress in scientific research, it is 
not surprising that we do not fully know how 
the Holy Spirit of God acts upon our lives. 
The big problem in any group and in any 
city is not the academic one concerning the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, but the intensely 
practical one, which inquires, ““How can we 
men and women and youth in this day of 
stress and turmoil, of perplexity and confusion, 
of trial and temptation, live the Christ life?” 
What we are to see and, having seen, to utilize, 
is that we are truly made Christian by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit within; that while 
the great steps in personal, spiritual progress 
and in Christianization of society are taken 
under the direction of the Spirit, we are not 
to make the mistake of thinking that we must 
‘wait and wander through a few barren years 
of Christian experience for the Holy Spirit to 
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come in some mighty, epochal hour. The 


| Holy Spirit is God at work in the hearts of 


a 


men and in the life of the world, and 7s present 
and must be present in every conversion, in 
every spiritual decision, in every step of reli- 
gious progress, in every missionary triumph, 
and in every spiritual victory in society every- 
where. 

Bringing this doctrine down to the present 
moment in the life of the Church and Christian 
believers, whatever else it means, it surely 
means the presence of Christ in his Church 
to-day. We are not merely to go back into 
the vague and remote past and repeat and 
recall the events of the long ago, significant as 
those events were. We are to listen, for the 
Voice still speaks; we are to look, for the 
Presence is still here. Manifestly, this is 
strong doctrine for many of us. We claim 
that we are not mystics, that such high rap- 
tures are not for us, and that we must content 
ourselves with reflected light and repeated 
truth. It seems so much easier for us to be 
copies than originals. Maybe we praise the 
mystics, but we do not venture on those 
daring personal adventures of faith which 
would serve to emulate them. And_ to 
emulate is much better than to praise. In- 
deed, imitation is the sincerest flattery. 
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Then the chief issue amounts to this: 
whether there is a living God, a present Holy 
Spirit who can and does communicate his will 
unto his people, or must we turn back per- 
petually to past revelations and experience? 
Paul battled out that issue in the fiercest con- 
test of his career; The Jewish leaders felt 
that the old laws would never be superseded. 
Even those who became followers of Jesus 
should mediate their spiritual experiences 
through legal observances. But Paul had 
found a better and more direct way. The old 
Hebrew legalities had lost their meaning for 
him. His answer to those formalists was that 
his gospel had not been received from man, 
neither had it been taught by man, but came 
to him by revelation of Jesus Christ. 

When people have found the living foun- 
tain of soul-refreshing water, it is idle to tell 
them that the sources of spiritual refreshment 
are the moldy and broken cisterns of the past. 
Thus through Paul and his appeal to personal 
experience Christianity won its first major vic- 
tory for spiritual freedom. 

The Holy Spirit was, therefore, from the 
first days of the apostles found to be a living 
Presence. Following the crucifixion a gloom 
hung low over the apostolic group. Jesus was 
gone, the day seemed lost, the tasks futile, 
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and defeat certain. But when Pentecost 
brought to that praying band the sense of the 
living Presence, when it inspired them with 
the consciousness that Christ was alive and 


’ his Spirit active among them, teaching and 


guiding them, and glorifying all the wondrous 
triumphs of the Christ; and, what is infinitely 
greater and more important, when the dis- 
ciples sensed the promise of the Holy Spirit 
as really dwelling in them, then gloom was 
dissipated, discouragement was gone, and there 
swung out from such a center a victorious and 
optimistic movement that swept the Eastern 
world. 

Why, then, should there be any discourage- 
ment among his people? Why, if not because 
the sense of the Presence is wanting? If wrong 
is mighty and sin is rampant, if dishonesty is 
rife and cruelty is vicious, if cupidities rage 
and moral laxness contaminates, if the tactics 
of the jungle still abound and the animalism of 
life still shows its teeth and claws, all that is 
bad enough. But if we have the living Pres- 
ence of the Divine Spirit, that very Spirit that 
showed us God in the conquering Christ, what 
business have we floundering about in the 
slough of despair? 

God gave his Presence in times past to his 


people in various ways; they interpreted him 
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in his mighty and majestic works and in his 
tender and protective providences. ‘Then God 
gave his Presence in his Son, that floodtide of 
glorious revelation which manifested his re- 
deeming love and brought atonement to man- 
kind. And God still gives his Presence in his 
Holy Spirit, who illumines the way with truth 
and vitalizes for us in our day the teaching 
taught by Jesus and now dwells in us to in- 
spire and guide. Force is not enough, in- 
fluence will not tell the full story; what we 
must have is the living Presence in our lives 
of the Divine Spirit of God. 


IV 


The second word of significance concerning the 
Holy Spirit 1s Peace. While much of the modus 
operandz of the Spirit appears mysterious to us, 
yet the attribute of peace seems generally ac- 
tive and constant. There does not seem to be 
much of bluster about the work of the Spirit. 
He hides himself in the human heart. So much 
so that even in spiritual achievement it is diffi- 
cult to discover where the human begins and 
the divine leaves off. That was a remarkable 
saying of Jesus concerning the Spirit when he 
said, “He shall not speak of himself.”’ 

The principle here is self-abnegation carried 
to the uttermost. The Holy Spirit is present 
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_, in prayer, but it is difficult to know how much 


of the prayer Is ours and how much is His. 
He is present in spiritual conversion, but 
human effort and faith and consecration blend 
with his grace and pardon. He is present in 
generosity and acts of goodness that are truly 
spiritual, but the exact relation of that Pres- 
ence completely defies analysis. The Holy 
Spirit is working in and through us, but no 
one can separate the elements so as to deter- 
mine how much is the divine impulse and how 
much is the human effort. 

His work is a self-abnegating service; it is 
quiet and unobtrusive and the net result is 
peace. Argument may settle the technical 
aspects of a problem, but argument will not 


me bring peace in the life of the individual nor in 


the life of contentious society. Force may 
quiet insurrection for a time, but the heart is 
still in rebellion if the instruments are merely 
material and carnal. Intellect may solve prob- 
lems and discover truths, but mere intellectual 
brilliancy causes restlessness, rather than cures 
it. In religion on its outward and organized 
side, new methods and new promises and new 
cults and new ceremonies may attract for the 
moment and may dazzle for the time, but the 
hunger of heart is not satisfied nor is the soul 


thus fed. 
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Through the Spirit we may have that spirit- 
ual power which men craved as they listened 
to the words of Jesus and followed in his foot- 
steps. Through the Spirit an admiration for 
the history of Christ now becomes a joyous 
and powerful experience because of the Divine 
Presence. This influence is so silent and so un- 
obtrusive that frequently it is not recognized 
by the world, and, indeed, its beauty has often 
been marred by the clamor of harsh forces in 
thoughtless clatter and the brazen and breezy 
announcement of what should have been deeply 
sacred and personal. External or coercive 
forces have not been brought into play in this 
program of spiritual domination, but, rather, 
the quiet and pervasive influence of the still 
small voice. As one of my professors in theol- 
ogy used to say, “One crash of the planets 
would send every son of Adam to his knees.’ 
Yet the energies which have been released in 
the personal realm and in that of social re- 
generation have been quiet, personal, spiritual, 
and to the world frequently unobserved. 

If there is any single need of this hour that 
is simply tragic in its imperative urge, it is the 
need of poise in the midst of life’s confusion, 
quiet in the midst of life’s din, peace in the 
midst of life’s strife. This is a spiritual service, 

3 Professor Olin A. Curtis, Drew Theological Seminary. 
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not mechanical nor temporal, nor even intel- 
lectual. This wondrous service is the office of 
the Holy Spirit. He shall give you peace. He 
fulfills Christ’s comforting promise, “Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 


V 


Our final word significant of the work of the 
Holy Spirit 1s Power. How pathetic has been 
the mistaken course of some at this point! 
The coming of the Holy Spirit into any life 
does not urge one in the direction of frenzy or 
fanaticism. This is an enlarging and empow- 
ering experience, not one for cramping-irons. 
This is not a shibboleth; it is a dynamic. The 
power of Pentecost was power for personal tes- 
timony which brought conviction and conver- 
sion. The power to the church Fathers was 
power to suffer even unto death. The power 
of the Spirit of God is an active spiritual 
energy released in the life of men and women 
which lifts them over the difficult places, makes 
them victorious over temptation, and conquers 
those inhuman and brutal and selfish propensi- 
ties that work such personal and social havoc in 
our modern life. 

This is the goal of our meditation to-day. 
Not to enlarge the scope of our ideas, not to 
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begin a line of fresh discussion, not to ally 
ourselves with any accent of theology as such, 
not to fasten upon us the phrase of an ancient 
creed, not any of that is our purpose. But to 
beget in the inner recesses of all hearts the 
passionate longing for the immediate and ener- 
gizing Presence of the Holy Spirit is our pur- 
pose and prayerful hope. That we may cry 
out, “O Lord God Almighty, thou who brought 
us face to face with thee through Jesus thy 
Son, our Lord, give us the illumination and 
joyful peace and moving power of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Many have traversed the desert wastes in 
our Western States; Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
parts of New Mexico and Wyoming, and even 
some of western Colorado appear little more 
than desert sand. But yonder in the moun- 
tains of Wyoming and Colorado two streams 
are formed which unite in the mighty Colorado 
River. Down the slopes of those granite hills 
the melting snows trickle and then press on in 
more tumultuous and _ picturesque power 
through the desert to the Gulf of California. 
This Colorado River is the hope of the desert. 
You can build your mills and erect your plants 
and survey your towns and sell your real 
estate, but that changes not the sand into 
fertility. But when freshness and vitality and 
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power are released through dams and irriga- 
tions, then the desert rejoices and blossoms 
like the rose, then distant cities are lighted 
and mills are operated and life and freshness 
and power transform the desert into a garden 
and a commonwealth. 

In some such fashion must we five the 
Holy Spirit of God in modern life. Life is 
dry and barren and feeble without Him. With- 
out Him all our schemes come to grief, without 
Him all our resolutions fail, without Him all 
our goodness is consumed in the beastliness 
and sinfulness of evil. But with Him there 
comes light out of the darkness; with Him 
peace reigns in the midst of discord, and quiet 
where there has been confusion; with Him the 
progress of personal and social righteousness 
rises to a mighty movement whose centrifugal 
sweep takes Him into all hearts and into all 
lives and into all relations, until the single, 
great, dominating personality; the quiet, all- 
pervading presence; the subtle, unobtrusive 
peace; the mighty, all-conquering power is the 
Holy Spirit of God. 
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I 


In the course of forming the Apostles’ Creed 
the church Fathers came at last to their state- 
ment concerning the Church. They make two 
declarations affecting the Church which, un- 
fortunately, have been torn apart when they 
were intended to be kept together. Their 
pronouncement is, “I believe in the holy 
catholic Church, the communion of saints.”’ 
This utterance constitutes the expression of a 
single idea rather than a double one. In other 
words, what these men of God intended to 
state was, “I believe in the Church universal in 
its scope and spiritual in its fellowship.” At 
this juncture it will be well to take notice of 
the distress which has resulted in a misunder- 
standing in the use of the word “catholic.” 
“Catholic,” as we well know, is an adjective 
synonymous with universal. That it has been 
appropriated by the Church of Rome is just as 
gratuitous as the appropriation of the cross by | 
the same Church. Crowning many of our Prot- 
estant Church spires is the Christian’s cross, 
and it has a perfect right there, as it has on 
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any Christian edifice or institution. If I am 
a Christian I have a right to the symbol of the 
cross just as I have a right to the term “cath- 
olic’? when speaking of the church. On Sun- 
day morning, when Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, etc., declare their 
belief in the “‘holy catholic church,” they make 
no reference to the Church of Rome, and it is 
a dripping pity that such fact is not generally 
understood. . 
Before the Church at Rome had attained | 
either prominence or influence, back yonder in | 
the first and second centuries of the Christian 
era, those who loved the Lord and who were 
zealous for the building of his kingdom an- 
nounced their belief in a Church which would / 
become universal in its scope and domination. 
This attitude of mind reflected, without ques- 
tion, the purpose and program of Jesus. There 
are those who seem to think that the Jesus 
way was a way of disorganization and disrup- 
tion. It is true that he not only criticized 
Jewish leaders and the formalism of the Tem- 
ple and synagogue, but that he set Himself in 
direct opposition to their policies and propa- 
ganda. Nevertheless, the gatherings of dis-| 
ciples, their commission for service in a world. 
enterprise, the sending forth of the seventy, 
and the promise of a spiritual success which 
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would reach the ends of the earth reflect 
Christ’s expectation that Christians should or- 
ganize themselves for a campaign of spiritual 
triumph which would include all nations of the 
earth. 

As Paul went up and down the Mediter- 
ranean world he discovered the need of band- 
ing together into organized groups those who 
had been reached by his flaming evangel, but 
who lacked fellowship, encouragement, and in- 
struction. In the cities and various centers of 
that Eastern world the cohesive power of Chris- 
tian fellowship revealed itself in the organiza- 
tion of group after group, meeting together 
for worship, for fellowship, for instruction, and 
for plans of Christian dominion. Directly we 
hear of missionary enterprises bursting forth 
under the dynamic of Christian faith and pas- 
sion, representing these Christian centers in an 
extensive program which was intended to carry 
the gospel far afield. All through the centuries 
this process of growth and of expansion has 
been developed. Sometimes influences hostile 
to the movement have retarded its develop- 
ment. Divisions, schisms, controversies, and 
contentions have often resulted in situations 
both unfortunate and embarrassing to the 
cause of Christ. At times the banners of 
spiritual conquest have been carried by other 
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hands, and organizations not identified with 
the Church have promoted the ideals of Christ. 
This is true to-day of various fraternities, 
clubs, and organizations whose central loyalty 
is not essentially Christian, but many of whose 
ideals, purposes, and programs receive their 
inspiration from Christian sources. 

It is entirely within the range of expectant 
likelihood that the Church has not been per- 
fected either in form or in faith and that each 
generation will interpret the details of its reli- 
gious life in terms of its own needs and de- 
sires. But it must be apparent to all serious 
thinkers who consider this question that the 
framers of the Apostles’ Creed were correct in 
positing as one of the essentials of Christian 
faith a belief in the Church. In these two 
statements of the Creed we have both the 
extensive and intensive content of early Chris- 
tian thought. There are also the suggestions 
of the spiritual and the social involvements of 
the Church. It required an adventure of dar- | 
ing faith, grounded in the consciousness of the | | 
divine origin of the Church, to declare one’s | 
faith in its universality. What right had those 
church Fathers to expect that the Nazarene 
movement would be other than local and 
temporary? What basis had they for a faith 
in Christian conquest which claimed in ad- 
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vance a range of spiritual victory for which 
“catholic” was not too broad a word? Reli- 
gious spasms had broken forth in various 
places and at various times in the ancient 
world, and though fired by the fierce enthu- 
siasm of the zealot and propagated by mis- 
sionary methods intense and personal, had set- 
tled down to narrow limits or subsequently 
had died out entirely. 

Jesus of Nazareth lived but three and thirty 
years; his ministry was little more than three 
and thirty months, and then, at the hands of 
Jews and Romans, He died upon the cross. 
Before He died he issued to his band of fol- 
lowers a mandate for Christian conquest. This 
was taken in such good faith and with such 
high hopes of expectation that within a cen- 
tury or so Christian leaders gave confident 
expression to their belief in a universal Church. 
In this day of Christian occupation we see 
the fulfillment of this ancient hope and the 
realization of this ancient dream. Over the 
world to-day the Church of Jesus Christ is a 
recognized power. In all lands and among all 
races its influence is felt. There are other reli- 
gions, other faiths, other spiritual institutions, 
but the hopeful expectation of the Apostles’ 
Creed has been fulfilled in the universal aspects 
of the Church of Christ. 
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Moreover, these early Christians declared 
their belief in a Holy universal Church. Spirit 
was more important in their minds than or- 
ganization, quality more valuable than quan- 
tity. Ifthe Church was expecting to expand 
over the whole earth, it must have a care that 
the service it was to render was a spiritual 
service. Christian conquest, therefore, accord- 
ing to Jesus and also according to the Creed, 
was not a material conquest, a military 
conquest, nor even a mental conquest, but essen- 
tially a conquest of personal and social holi- 
ness. So long as the Church holds to its apos- 
tolic commission it will win its triumphs in the 
fields of morals and religion. Its sympathy, 
its service, its prayers, its worship, its good 
will, its kindliness, its lofty ethical codes, its 
transfigured idealism, its utterly unselfish atti- 
tudes, its dependence upon Christ as the 
dynamic of every Christian enterprise, are cer- 
tain to make it dominant in every field of 
conquest. History has proven this, Christ has” 
promised it. When the Church enters the field — 
of the temporal, when it attempts to control | 
politics and government, when it proposes to 
dictate policies and appointments, then it va- 
cates its pre-eminent sphere of spiritual pri- 
macy, and even though it might become uni- 
versal, it invalidates the declaration of the 
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Creed that it must be holy. The stamp of | 
historic approval has been placed upon this 
union of the spiritual and the universal. 


II 


Wedded to this first phrase in the Creed is 
this second one, “the communion of saints.” 
This part of the article bears somewhat of a 
later date and yet is in no way inferior to 
the other as affects the certainty of its truth. 
This phrase may be narrowed or expanded in 
its interpretive values according to the con- 
ception and vision of the reader. In its nar- 
rower registers “communion of the saints” 
means fellowship of Christians in the same 
Church or congregational service. Even on 
that narrower basis it is worthy. If fellowship 
has ever any value, if 1t ever warms our hearts 
and draws us near to those around us, it is in 
the worship of the same Christ as Lord, the 
participation in the same religious services, 
the promotion of the same religious program, 
sharing the same religious faith. 

In the New Testament and in the Christian 
documents both in the earlier and_ later 
churches, there is the conception of the Church 
as a household of faith. Another phrasing of 
“a household of faith’? would be a religious 
family. The figure is suggestive as it affects a 
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given Church. The members are bound to- 
gether by similar ideals and loyalties, and they 
are organized on the basis of unselfish devotion 
one to the other. Indeed, a major value of 
Church membership and congregational worship 
as contrasted with individual devotion and re- 
ligious isolation is just the value of spiritual 


_ fellowship in a group. 


~ Moreover, the organization work of building 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ in the world 
through the Churches and their Boards of Edu- 
cation, Missions and Benevolences can be pro- 
moted with greater efficiency and much larger 
results than for one to attempt to do such 
things himself, though zealously devoted and 
unselfishly generous in his service and benefac- 


tions. Sometimes there are those who affect a 


Pol 


| Christian catholicity by saying that they do 


| not belong to any particular Church, that they 
_ attend them all, and they do the best they can 


outside the program of the Church. If all 


others pursued this course, manifestly there 
would be no Churches to attend, while the 
great educational, missionary, and benevolent 
enterprises of the world would speedily collapse. 

If our various cities have discovered the im- 
possibility of ministration to the needy on the 
basis of individual initiative and must have 
associated charities and community chest ap- 
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peals, long ago careful observers of religious 
tendency have convinced themselves of the 
futility of individual Christian devotion or 
Christian propagation. 

The communion of saints, therefore, suggests 
not only the fragrance of holy fellowship, but 
also the necessity for federation of effort and 
community of spiritual interests. It is just as 
true to-day as it was when the Creed was born 
that sainthood requires fellowship and a field 
for united and organized service. To those 
who love our Christ and who desire to promote 
his work in the world, let there come to-day 
this challenge out of the early Christian cen- 
turies, authenticated by Jesus himself and in- 
flamed by the history of all Christian progress, 
that sainthood is a communion rather than a 
solitary devotion. Professor Rauschenbusch 
was certain that any religious experience that 
did not embrace the ideas of communion and 
fellowship might be religious, but it could not 
lay claim to being Christian.! 

There are wider implications, however, in 
this phrase. Sainthood is not only a com- 
munion in the sacerdotal sense, but also in the 
social sense. If the Church is to prosper 
through the fellowship of its members in the 
glow of the actual sharing of its worship and its 


1See A Theology for the Social Gospel, p. 97. 
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service, then the limit of the sanctuary or the 
congregation or the membership is by no means 
the limit of that fellowship and communion. 
There is a connectionalism among Churches 
even though congregational in their polity. No 
local congregational unit can think of itself as 
an entity so masterful or determinative as to 
map out its own programs regardless of others, 
It may be autonomous in certain items of 
program and policy, but it is inter-related with 
others in the larger items of Christian pro- 
gress. 

Those Churches which have similar or iden- 
tical denominational allegiances feel the value 
of this co-operative effort, to which reference is 
here made. But even beyond the lines of de- 
nominational allegiance Churches have so much 
in common that there is and should be real 
- spiritual communion among them. The time 
- for. denominational rivalry has passed. Sec- 
tarian strife has largely gone, and the Churches 
are now stressing their agreements and simi- 
larities rather than their divergencies and dif- 
ferences. There has come a likeness and 
similarity even in the order of services, which 
make it difficult sometimes to distinguish the 
denominational connection of the particular 
Church. 

The communion of saints means much more 
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to-day among the various Churches than it did 
a generation ago. Then sermons were some- 
times heard, even in evangelical pulpits, un- 
complimentary to the tenets and customs of 
other religious bodies. Happily, much of this 
regrettable hostility has passed, though the 
fires of doctrinal debate are aroused again and 
again by fresh materials of unimportant con- 
troversy. We have entirely ceased calling one 
another opprobrious names just because we do 
not hold identical opinions on theological dog- 
mas. Though having preference and even 
fondness for our groups, there should be neither 
intolerance nor hostility in our attitude toward 
others. Laymen especially find it easy to cross 
denominational lines, while the interest of the 
local Church or family relation or convenience 
of location or other considerations determine 
their membership frequently in a local Church, 
rather than denominational ancestry and tra- 
dition. The union of denominations is not a 
necessity for this Christian communion, but 
movements in that direction, especially among 
branches of the same denominational group or 
among those of very similar faith and organi- 
zation, will give additional values to the valid- 
ity of this doctrine of the communion of saints. 
A unity of spirit is much more essential than a 
unity of organization. The sense of fellowship 
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among kindred spirits in a common cause is 
vital to our Christian enterprise. 


Il 


We may interpret the communion of saints 
as a valid and vital Christian doctrine under 
various categories. First, suppose the cate- 
gory to be a local Church. The communion of 
saints has a very real meaning for the members 
of such a congregational family. There may be 
many hundreds of members, and while there 
are differences and varieties of thought, of 
condition, and of nearly every circumstance of 
life, nevertheless there are essential elements 
of unity and a real spirit of loyalty. No mat- 
ter where we live or what our business, our 
intellectual, our political, our social, or our 
economic preferences, these are all forgotten in 
the great overmastering loyalties which we 
have for Christ and for our own Church. And 
while we may not know many of the members 
of the Church, and even in the congregation 
there may be those whom we do not recognize, 
yet the impressions of unity are more im- 
portant than the impressions of diversity. The 
fundamental unity in such a congregation is 
not one of social, economic, or political alike- 
ness. Views and circumstances affecting these 
and similar items may show a wide range of 
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diversity. Real unity in such an instance has 
to do with spirit and desire and derives from 
Jesus Christ as the organizing center of the 
Church’s life. , 

Communion of saints in such a congregation 
does not end with the Sunday service, with 
the songs and prayers and meditations of pub- 
lic worship, nor does it end in the work of 
committees or the execution of a parish pro- 
gram, but extends to those items of comfort, 
encouragement, and mutual helpfulness which 
find their way into social, business, and even, 
other groups. When the Churches are in- 
structed and encouraged -to do all the good 
they can to others, especially to those who are 
of the household of faith, this is the practical 
side of the communion of saints in a single 
congregation or society. 

Secondly, suppose the category to be a de- 
nomination. As members of such a group of 
Christians we may do well now and again to 
invoice the resources of our denomination. It 
is well, now and again, to appraise the ele- 
ments of strength in a great denominational 
family to catch something of its power and 
responsibility. To decode facts and figures into 
personal equations is to come closer to the 
truth of spiritual communion. To _ list 
churches, properties, ministers, colleges, pro- 
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fessors, hospitals, workers, equipments and en- 
dowments may have statistical value only. On 
the other hand, it may inflame the spirit of a 
broader fellowship and vitalize the oft-repeated 
words, “the communion of saints.” To feel 
the throb of a fellowship so vast and mighty, 
the force of a faith which, though sometimes 
dim, glows bright and clear, and the impact of 
a power which girdles the globe is to have a 
new understanding of this truth from the an- 
cient Creed. In every city of this land and 
almost every town and hamlet the Church is 
planted. Across this nation from coast to 
coast its spires lift their fingers, pointing to 
the sky. Its institutions are the rallying ground 
of multitudes, and its benefactions are a rich 
stream flowing out over the earth. Across 
seas its ensign floats, and in most of the lan- 
guages and dialects of the heathen world 
Christian workers teach and preach the gos- 
pel of our Lord. We have a world fellowship, 
a world communion of saints. 


IV 


Thirdly, suppose the category to be a city 
or community situation. Beyond the member- 
ship of the local Church, beyond the limits of a 
particular organization, there is a real Chris- 
tian fellowship among the various communions 
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active in a given field such as a city affords. 
With hundreds of Churches of the recognized 
denominations and hundreds of thousands of 
members in these Churches, with a valuation of 
Church property amounting to millions of dol- 
lars, with large local and benevolent budgets, 
the religious life of a city as represented in the 
Churches is something to be reckoned with. 
And while we have our various denominational 
allegiances and prefer to conduct our services 
and manage our Churches according to dif- 
ferent plans, nevertheless there is a comrade- 
ship, a unity, a federation, or, according to the 
language of the Creed, a communion of saints 
which is very real and vital. It behooves the 
Churches of any city or community to capital- 
ize their value to the community and to make 
it clear that economic, commercial, and social 
conditions are largely determined by the ethi- 
cal and spiritual values created by the Churches. 
Unified programs in evangelism, reforms, social 
service, community surveys and the total and 
noncompetitive occupation of the field will ac- 
centuate the feeling of unity and broaden the 
sense of spiritual communion. 

Naturally, there is a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that the Creed limits its categories of 
communion to the saints, and there are those 
who give vocal expression to the wish that 
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spiritual fellowship might be measurably broad- 
ened and might be pushed beyond the limits of 
the Church. All that need be said in answer 
to this is that all good Christians wish the 
same and in the modern interpretation of this 
item of the ancient faith we will surely have it 
so. It could not be expected, however, that 
the church Fathers of the first and second and 
third centuries could anticipate the social in- 
volvements of religion in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

To-day, however, we who love the Church 
and who find in it not only comfort and en- 
couragement in our personal lives, but also a 
wide field for the exercise of our power and 
abilities, are eager to extend this doctrine of 
_ fellowship, of sympathy, of understanding, of 
conciliation, and of good will to all peoples 
~ everywhere. The Church is far from perfect. 
It has often been timid when it should have 
been courageous, it has been deliberate when 
it should have been daring, it has been weak 
when it should have been strong. It has dis- 
counted the challenging teachings of Jesus 
when it should have accepted them at par 
value. But through the years it has been a 
beacon of truth which even in the darkest 
night has never gone out. It has been an 
asylum for refuge which has never closed its 
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doors; it has been a hospital for the sick, a 
school for the ignorant, a home for the lonely, 
a friend for the discouraged, a militant adver- 
sary of corruption, cupidity and sin, and 
though other redemptive agencies have made 
their contribution to the saving of society, the 
Church has been the leader and inspiration of 
them all. Therefore, we love the Church. We 
pray for her, we try to serve her, we are jealous 
for her good name, we are eager to help lift her 
to the supernal heights of service which are es- 
sentially Christian. And we value as a price- 
less heritage this invitation to a wide fellowship 
and a sacred communion in an organization 
which, if it measures up to the ideal raised by 
the fathers of the Church when they phrased 
the Apostles’ Creed, will be a holy institution, 
a world-wide enterprise with a spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship broad enough for all. 
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I 


Amonc the declarations of faith in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed we have reached in our studies 
what is perhaps the most practical of all. The 
theological accent of any creed appears. to be 
an offense to many. Some seem to think either 
that creeds have been outworn or outgrown or, . 
on the other hand, that they are the interest of 
the theologian only. Of course, the ready an- 
swer to this is that a creed, after all, is merely _ 
the intellectual statement which guides con- 
duct, and as such is essentially practical and 
vital. But when we come to the declaration 
that one believes in the forgiveness of sins, we 
reach a strain of human interest far removed 
from the theoretical realm. There are basic 
assumptions here which cannot be overpassed. 
_ There are human implications here which can- 
not be slurred. There are personal extremities 
here which cannot be slighted. 

The Creed does not debate either the origin ? 
or the existence of sin. It simply assumes the |. 
fact. Thus, it follows the example of both _ 
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the Old and the New Testaments and par- 
ticularly the example of Christ. Even a hasty 
survey of a biblical concordance on the sub- 
ject before us reveals the constant assumption 
of the fact of sin on the one hand, and the 
necessity and possibility of forgiveness on the 
other. From Genesis through the Old Testa- 
ment and from Matthew through the New, 
the question of sin and its forgiveness receives 
full and frank treatment. 

The fact of sin in the Bible is as plain as a 
pikestaff; the philosophy of sin is presented 
largely by suggestion and indirection. Even 
the treatment of Jesus concerning sin is a dis- 
appointment if we are looking for a solution of 
its mysteries, a philosophy of its nature or a 
statement of its origin. Jesus assumes the 
presence of sin and proceeds at once to the 
service of its banishment. 

One cannot read his Bible without feeling 
this. The ancients were conscious of sin; of 
sin in the world and of sin in their hearts. The 
sting of a condemning conscience must have 
been an age-long experience if the testimony 
of patriarchs, psalmists, and prophets is even 


measurably representative. Whatever we may\ — 


think about the pictorial nature of that story 

of the serpent in the garden, it is a gripping 

and tragic fact that a slimy serpent of sin has 
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crawled across the entire surface of human 
history. | 

In that Hebrew hymn book which we call 
the Psalter the inner anguish of the soul bursts 
forth into cries and sobs, the pages are wet 
with the tears of those penitent because of 
iniquity, and the shame of condemnation burns 
hot even after the words have been cooled for’ 
more than a thousand years. Men like Isaiah 
and David and, in the New Testament, Peter 
and Paul voice their contrition and their con- 
fession in terms that penitents will never let 
die. 

The worst of men felt this shame, and the 
best of men also felt it. Those whose lives 
were notoriously wicked were smitten with the 
condemnation of their wickedness, while those 
who rose to sublime heights of personal probity 
and spiritual excellence were keenly conscious 
of the disparity between their hopes and their 
realizations. Isaiah, the spiritual statesman, 
cried out that he was a man of unclean lips and 
dwelt in the midst of a people who were mon- 
gers of common gossip and whose lips were 
stained with idle if not vicious talk. David 
sobbed out the heartbreak of moral anguish as 
he saw that his own life had been blackened by 
iniquity. He prayed for a purging of his heart 
and a renewing of his spirit which would bring 
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him into such relations of spiritual wholesome- 
ness that he could teach transgressors their 
ways and sinners might be converted to God. 

Paul describes himself as the chief of sin- 
ners, while Peter wept out the bitterness of 
his own heart-grief over the denial of his Lord. 
The Bible is a log of human adventure, and 
all too often, even among its noblest charac- 
ters, there is the monotonous record of their 
sin. The tallest souls among them were some- 
times plagued with the sense of their wrong- 
doing and often felt the sting of a condemning 
conscience. Jesus alone left record of a per- 
fect life, never prayed for pardon, but made 
the stupendous declaration that he had always 
done the things which were pleasing in the 
Father’s sight. These are facts of biblical 
record which even the most casual reader of 
the Scriptures will recognize. 


II 
Over against these items, however, we place 
another. It is a modern phenomenon and it 
must be evident to those who give serious 
consideration to this subject. It is this: that 
the sense of sin has evidently lost much of its 
cutting edge. It is not so lurid, nor so crimson, 
as it used to be. We do not appear to grieve 
over our sins as did the ancients, nor even as 
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did our forefathers. We seem to have settled 
into a new complacency concerning this whole 
theme. We are not alarmed, distressed, or 
even agitated over matters that formerly 
caused an emotional spasm. We have new and 
daintier names for sins and new and plausible 
explanations for the havoc which they work. 
We may call them faults or flaws or imperfec- 
tions. We may consider sin as “merely imper- 
fection in the process of being worked out,” 
we may think of it as a movement backward 
preparatory to progress. We may press down 
the evolution theory far enough to conclude 
that when the upward cycles of advance pro- 
gress far enough, sin will be eliminated along 
with the accompaniments of barbarism, jun- 
gleism, and savagery. We may feel that the 
tiger growl, which is sometimes heard, will be 
eventually silenced, that the bestial instincts 
will be ultimately conquered, and that by proc- 
esses of spiritual and intellectual improvement 
the thorns and sharp edges of our moral na- 
tures will be dispensed with, with some such 
wizardry as Burbank used in making a spine- 
less cactus or a thornless rose. Manifestly 
there is this mood of complacency and even 
of skepticism concerning sin, which should be 
understood even if it is not condoned. 

There are certain factors that have entered 
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into this present-day attitude. In the first 
place, the advance of knowledge has cleared 
up many ancient mysteries, ridding the mind 
of fear and superstition and flooding it with 
the ruddy glow of fact. The mastery of nat- 
ural laws, the rapid progress of scientific dis- 
covery, the exploration of hitherto uncharted 
areas, both geographical and intellectual, have 
made us certain in fields where we had been 
doubtful and courageous where we had been 
timid. This has had a distinct effect upon re- 
ligion and faith. If an epidemic breaks out 
now in a community we are not thrown into a 
panic of superstitious fear that some evil spirit 
is spitting his wrath upon us, nor even that 
some unkindly Providence is working havoc 
because of sin. We begin at once to inspect 
sanitary conditions, analyze the water and the 
milk, fight the mosquitoes, take care of the 
sewage, exterminate the flies, inspect the meat, 
and take every other precautionary and reme- 
dial measure to restore conditions of health. 
The danger is, however, that we come to 
feel, since we can banish disease and plague 
and epidemic by the heroic processes of our 
own investigation and knowledge, that dis- 
eases of the soul and the black blood of in- 
iquity can be cleaned up in the same fashion. 
We do not seem to understand that moral and 
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spiritual afflictions are not subject to physical | 
remedies nor even to mere personal determina- 


tions. Therefore, the element of fear, having 


largely vanished from our customary life, sin 
is likely to seem less fearful, less terrifying, less 
corrupting, and less damning. 

Perhaps another reason for these lighter at- 
titudes toward sin is the increasing social 
emphasis of these modern days. From intense 
individualism we have been swinging to a 
marked social complex. We have been dis- 
covering our social responsibilities and our cor- 
porate obligations. This is well, and the dis- 
coveries were long overdue. However, there 
has been a collateral movement away from 
individual responsibility. Even our prayers, 
at times, have swung so far from the center of 
personal responsibility and individual need 
that they might be phrased, “Lord, what wilt 
thou have the social order to do?” If the 
Church or the club or the fraternity or the 
party or the community to which we belong 
is responsible for certain injustices, corrup- 
tions, or iniquities, there is likely to be a les- 
sening of the ties of individual obligation. 

Further, the advancement of knowledge in 
the realm of heredity and environment and 
the new emphasis placed upon the entire social 
situation in which a life develops tend to ex- 
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plain away immoralities and failures on the 
basis of unfavorable social circumstances rather 
than personal guilt. We need this new social 
understanding, but we need also a quickened 
sense of personal responsibility without which 
there can be no adequate understanding of sin. 
Moreover, there appears to be more or less of 
a general palliation of wrongdoing, so that 
crime is often passed with a gesture, immoral- 
ity is excused with a euphonious phrase and 
sin is condoned either by sheer sophistries or 
by pleasant euphemisms. Therefore, we do 
well as we try to interpret life in Christian 
terms, to ponder anew the implications of the 
early Church Fathers when they set in array 
the fundamentals of their faith and declared 
that they believed in the forgiveness of sin. 
They must have believed in sin to believe in 
its forgiveness and the assumption of its fact 
is ingrained in the very fabric of their faith. 


Il 


Moreover, despite these modern tendencies 
which have just been mentioned, there is a 
naive human understanding of the fact of sin 
and an intuitive longing for its riddance. In 
pathetic and strange ways men and women 
have tried to cleanse their hearts of sin. This 
is seen by the missionary in the case of the 
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man of Japan who was found out from the 
city, standing under a waterfall drenching 
himself with the stream, and when asked the 
meaning of this strange procedure replied, “T 
am trying to cleanse away my sins.” It is 
seen in the case of the ignorant woman of 
Africa whose superstitions are pathetic and 
tragic in the extreme, but whose penances and 
self-tortures are intended for no less a purpose 
than the purification of her soul. It is seen in 
the case of the so-called holy men of India 
who stretch themselves upon beds of spikes, 
who inflict upon themselves tortures long en- 
dured and painful to the uttermost, that they 
may win salvation. 

It is seen in the case of the prisoner in Sing 
Sing Prison who was convicted of crime and 
was serving a life sentence therefor. In the 
seventh year of that term he was visited by a 
boyhood friend. The prison life had already 
bleached him gray. He was stoop-shouldered, 
hollow-chested, and his limp hands had the 
chill of death. Before the visitor left he asked 
if he could render any service to the lonely 
man in prison, and inquired if he wanted any- 
thing from the outside. At first he shook his 
head. Then a longing came into his eye as 
his friend renewed the question. Then he said, 
“You may think it a strange request, but there 
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is something I would like to have, something 
of which you would never dream. Back home, 
you remember, my mother, sister and I lived 
in a little cottage near the creek. It is the 
only place of which I have happy memories. 
It may not be there now, but if it is and you 
ever go back, take a picture of that cottage 
and send it to me.” The photograph was 
taken and sent to the prisoner. ‘The request 
gripped the heart of his friend, for here was 
a man serving life sentence for a deep-dyed 
crime, yet pining as his sole request from the 
outside world for the one emblem which to 
his mind stood for purity. In his own way 
and without quite understanding what it 
meant, that poor man of Sing Sing was echo- 
ing in the deeps of his sodden soul a longing 
for the personal realization of this glorious 
truth which we repeat in the Creed, “I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins.””! 

Pathetic attempts at personal expiation come 
under the observation of the minister, teacher, 
missionary, and social worker. Here are par- 
ents faced with the loss of loved ones, conscious 
of parental neglect toward their children, try- 
ing desperately to atone for their delinquencies 
in the last hours of the child’s life or after his 
death. Here are children, not only weeping 


1 See Society and the Prisoner, by Thomas Mott Osborne. 
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bitter tears because of their unfilial attitude 
toward their parents, but attempting when it 
was late, or even too late, to make atonement 
by personal service or gifts of money. Similar 
things have happened in homes on the part of 
husbands and also on the part of wives, when 
sickness or death or other calamity brought to 
the offender, like the crack of doom, a realiza- 
tion of his shortcomings and he tried with 
despairing eagerness to make expiation for his 
sins. At such times gifts have been made, like 
offerings on an altar of sacrifice, as tokens of 
contrition, as emblems of confession, as sym- 
bols of expiation. Therefore, the first, major, 
underlying, inescapable fact which is left in 
this utterance of the ancient Creed is the 
fact of sin and the certainty that, despite our 
smug complacency and our easy condoning of 
iniquity, there is something in the human 
heart which realizes that sin is there and urges 
into expression a longing for its forgiveness. 


IV 


The next major item in our consideration of 
this portion of the Creed is that of forgiveness. 
From the beginning of the Bible references to 
sin through all the personal circumstances both 
in the Old and New Testaments, throughout 
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the years of history until this very hour, the 
only plan which has seemed to be possible to 
rid the life of sin has been the one suggested by 
the Creed, namely, forgiveness. Obviously, 
other plans have been tried and other meas- 
ures attempted. But these have proven fu- 
tile. | Self-improvement, _ self-determination, 
self-effort have failed. We must havea Sav- 
lour. 

When we come to this aspect of our theme 
the involvements in theology are many. ‘The 
whole subject of atonement, the death of 
Christ, the redeeming mission of the Saviour 
are all involved. Into these fields of discus- 
sion we cannot go now except so far as under- 
standing of our particular theme is concerned. 
Surely there can be no ethical forgiveness of 
sins without atonement. Whatever we owe as 
sinners to the love of God we owe to the death 
of Jesus. As Doctor Denney remarks, ““The 
process which begins with denying that we 
owe to him and to his death the forgiveness 
of sins ends by denying that he has any proper 
place in the gospel at all.’”’* Whatever else we 
may find in the Bible concerning sin and its 
forgiveness, one thing is clear—that God alone 
can forgive sin. Moses was not sure whether 
God could and would forgive the people’s sins 


ne See James Denney, The Way Everlasting. 
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after their murmuring and rebellion, but he 
was sure that if forgiveness came it must 
come from God. 

This truth is spread, not only over the Old 
Testament, but in the New it clashed imme- 
diately with the people’s lack of faith con- 
cerning the divinity of Christ. When He was 


proposing to forgive sins, there was raised ~ 


against him even the dark charge of blas- 
phemy, since it was pointed out that God 
alone could do that. Jesus gave distinct rec- 
ognition to this truth, but bound up such 
recognition in the confession, “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 


V 


This forgiveness must be validated by those 
ethical.considerations which atonement brings, 
else the entire moral universe is darkened and 
made void. In the Bible this is the ethical 
meaning of forgiveness, according to George 
Adam Smith: “‘God’s belief in us, God’s hope 
for us, God’s will to work with us, and God’s 
trust to us of services and posts in his king- 
dom.” This may furnish us a working basis 
for the consideration of this part of our theme. 

First of all, therefore, the ethical meaning 
of forgiveness involves God’s belief in the one 
whom He forgives. Forgiveness is not the 
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mere release from the conditions and punish- 
ments of iniquity. Too often those who are 
apprehended in sin or convicted of crime see 
no further than the extrication of themselves 
from immediate difficulty or impending pun- 
ishment. Forgiveness does not suggest a way 
to get off, but a way to get on. We need not 
pray for forgiveness if the passion of our 
prayer reaches no further than that. If we 
intend to repeat our sin, there is no ethical 
assurance that God will forgive. This state- 
ment does not go the lengths of saying that 
if we ever do repeat our sin, God will not for- 
give. The message of revelation is quite other 
than that. And one day when Jesus was 
asked how many times one ought to forgive a 
brother who sins against him, the answer, 
which was couched in mathematical terms, was 
intended to be much more spiritual than 
mathematical when he replied, “Not only 
seven times, but seventy times seven.” But 
that is an assumption of weakness rather than 
of deliberate intention. What we are trying 
to point out is this, that if one is simply anx- 
ious to avoid impending disaster and escape 
deserved punishment and all the while still 
loves the sin, and if relieved from the imme- 
diate tragedy, will repeat the wrongdoing, 
there can be no ethical basis for forgiveness. 
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Therefore, when we pronounce this thrilling 
phrase, “I believe in the forgiveness of sins,” 
we mean that God believes in us and in our 
genuine sincerity that it is not our intention 
to repeat the wrong. 

This belief is more than fondness, this love 
is more than emotion. It has in it all-of the 
high qualities of holiness and supposes the one 
forgiven to be ethically determined and spirit- 
ually resolved to prove himself worthy of the 
forgiveness. God forgives us, therefore, be- 
cause He believes in us, because He loves us, 
because He wants to challenge through the proc- 
esses of this forgiveness our very highest and 
best and kindle within us the loftiest aspira- 
tions for Christian experience and _ service. 
Arguing conversely from this position of God’s 
high appreciation of us as the basis of forgive- 
ness, it is seen that one of the grounds for our 
ethical slackness and our lackadaisical attitude 
toward sin is a belittling conception of God. If 
He believes in us, in our potencies and our 
possibilities so much as to forgive us of sin, 
then maybe if we believe more in Him we 
shall see more clearly the real nature of sin. 
That He does believe in us is our hope of for- 
giveness and, indeed, our hope of everlasting 
life. 

But there is an important item in the se- 
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quel. It involves the thought of God’s hope 
for us after forgiveness, and his willingness to 
help realize that hope by’ his co-operative 
service with us, and the culmination of that 
hope in the appointment of those whom He 
has forgiven to tasks of service and responsi- 
bility. It is easily reealled that this was true 
in the case of Isaiah, who, after confession of 
his shortcomings and the cleansing by the coal 
from off the altar, heard directly the commis- 
sion, ““‘Who will go for us and whom shall we 
send?” The divine hope and confidence in 
Isaiah functioned at once in a definite com- 
mission to a service which would make him 
God’s representative to the people and in 
which service he would have the co-operative 
efforts of the Divine. Jeremiah, with an ex- 
perience somewhat different, nevertheless felt 
the reassuring confidence of the presence of 
God with him and received the divine man- 
date for a proclamation which seemed un- 
patriotic, when it was in essence the highest 
patriotism. Without this assurance and with- 
out this co-operation Jeremiah would have 
failed when the crash of destruction filled his 
ears and the dust of desolation his eyes. 

This was true of apostles and disciples in 
the New Testament. Christ’s forgiveness of 
Peter was not a mere personal evidence of 
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leniency, not a mere outburst of compassion 
upon one who had sinned, but a bestowal of 
confidence upon one who had been weak and 
unstable and unfaithful in a commission to 
feed the lambs and sheep of the flock under 
the inspiring assurance that his Lord would be 
with him and help him. The same is true of 
Paul. Forgiveness came to Paul, not to con- 
done his acts of violence nor his deeds of de- 
struction, not to minimize the heinousness of 
his crimes nor the unrighteousness of his 
position, but to issue to him a passport of 
confidence for a task which would take him 
far afield to those whom he had hated and 
discredited as Gentile dogs. 


VI 
This is true to-day. As we take upon our 
lips this statement of faith in forgiveness, as 
we feel the deep consciousness of our sin and 
our need, as we enter into the fellowship of 
those ancient worthies whose meditations and 
confessions have become the minor songs of 
the heart of Christian literature, we under- 
stand that we are pledging our faith to a 
proposition of genuine and significant for- 
giveness. Such forgiveness is not posited in 
terms of mere release from penalty and not 
of mere emotion or passion, but is placed on 
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the basis of definite ethical considerations 
which involve the holiness of God, his faith 
in us, his hope for our continuance in upright 
conduct and filial devotion, his utter willing- 
ness to co-operate with us in the tasks of life, 
and his superb commission to the tasks and 
services of building his kingdom in the earth. 
Forgiveness of sins, therefore, involves the 
recognition of the personal need, the despera- 
tion of the deep desire, the consecration of 
the devoted life, and the co-operation of the 
divine fellowship. In the light of such as- 
surances the heart subscribes to what the 
lips have affirmed; a confident faith in the 
forgiveness of sins. 
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I 


In the past chapters we have been medi- 
tating upon the articles of faith as outlined in 
the Apostles’ Creed. We have scrutinized 
those statements of belief, which the Fathers 
of the Church came to accept after experience, 
prayer, and reflection. This is not Scripture 
which we have been studying, though it sprang 
from the same fountain of religious life which 
gave us the Gospels and the Epistles. Present- 
day Christians need not feel themselves under 
the pressure of any obligation to accept this 
or any other creed simply because of its age or 
its historic use. Our final inquiry is similar to 
the one which has been the master passion of 
this entire study, having to do, first, with the 
evident meaning and intention on the part of 
those who framed the Creed, and, secondly, 
with the residuary values of these doctrines 
of belief for us to-day. | 

Beginning with God the Almighty Father 
and Jesus Christ the divine Lord and Saviour, 
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this document of faith continues, through ex- i 
perience and fellowship, until, at the close, it 
makes one splendid adventure of faith into 
the future. What it says about the future is 
comprehended in two phrases, “I believe in 
the resurrection of the body and in life ever- 
lasting.”” The first of these phrases we will 
pass with a paragraph. It is a matter of dis- 
pute and uncertainty. We are not sure just 
what these ancient Christians meant when 
they registered their belief in the resurrection 
of the body. We do know that in the fifteenth 
chapter of Paul’s first letter to the Corin- 
thians he states that there is a physical body 
and there is a spiritual body. 

He says that the resurrected body is not the 


same as the body that goes down in the grave. 
The body that you sow in death is not the 


body which you reap in the resurrection. “It 
is sown in corruption’’; he says, “it is raised in 
incorruption.” “It is sown in dishonor; it is 
raised in glory: It is sown in weakness; it is 
raised in power: It is sown a natural body; it 
is raised a spiritual body.’ And as if this 
series of antinomies were not sufficient, he 
makes the distinct statement that “There is a 
physical body, and there is a spiritual body.” 


ee 


11 Cor. 15. 42-44. 
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It is the spiritual body which is going to be 
raised up. 

Paul says, therefore, that he believes in the 
resurrection of a spiritual body, and there is 
no reason for supposing that the creedal con- 
ception of resurrection was contrary to that 
of Paul’s. If, on the other hand, there are 
those who contend for the statement that the 
men who wrote the Creed believed in a resur- 
rection of the flesh, the answer is that such 
is undoubtedly correct, for there is abundant 
evidence of that fact. We are to remind our- 
selves constantly, however, that Creed cannot 
contravene Scripture, and even if this ancient 
document has been materialized to that ex- 
tent, we have in the background the whole 
mood of the apostles, and especially of Paul, 
all of whom spiritualized their teaching con- 
cerning the resurrection of the body. 

There is a danger, however, of revolting too 
far from the materialistic implications of this 
phrase, “the resurrection of the body.” As a 
personal expression, I would hold with Paul 
for a resurrection of the spiritual body, but I 
would hold for the resurrection of the body. 
There may be little value in this point, but 
that very phrase carries with it a conception 
of solidity and completeness which a too at- 
tenuated idea is likely to lose. Without labor- 
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ing the point, this phrase seems to bear a 
message of personal completeness, which is 
both essential and satisfying. I believe, there- 
fore, that I am going to be complete after 
death; that I will lose nothing of value in the 
grave; that I shall have a spiritual body which 
is to become the instrument of service and the 
medium of communication with others, through 
which my soul in its purposes and ideals will 
find adequate and inspiring expression. 

However, if this sentence concerning the 
resurrection of the body is too material or 
savors too much of the clod and the earth, 
let it pass, and fix attention upon this final 
outburst of faith in the Creed, “I believe in 
life everlasting.” It is well for us to bear in 
constant remembrance the fact that the Chris- 
tians of those first centuries simply stated that 
they believed in immortality. They did not 
announce it as a proven or a positive fact; 
they did not try to cast it into the molds of 
scientific or mathematical demonstration; they 
did not contend for it, as a rationale of reason, 
or as the demonstration of philosophic fact. 
What they said was, ““We believe that this is 
true, and we have much evidence to substan- 
tiate our belief.” 

Interestingly enough, the faith of Christian 
history has followed the leadership of those 
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who formed the Creed as well as those who 
wrote the Testament. If men and women 
have not been sure of immortality, they have 
fondly hoped for its truth. If they have not 
demonstrated it as a theorem, they have antic- 
ipated it as an experience. 

The faith in immortality has been constant 
and consistent. It was said of Christopher 
Columbus by one of his countrymen that “the 
instinct of an unknown continent burned 
within him.’ So is it with mortal man. He 
has looked out over the western waters of 
life’s vast ocean; he has seen the sunset and 
the glory of its distant radiance; he has tried 
to measure the vastness of those human deeps; 
and there has been within him the unquench- 
able and ineradicable intuition of a life beyond. 

Henry van Dyke, in his Christmas poem, 
“The Other Wise Man,” makes the pilgrim 
Artaban say, “Religion without a great hope 
would be like an altar without a living fire.’”” 
In another passage in the same poem, the au- 
thor, describing the pyramids as evidence of 
faith and hope, calls them “changeless monu- 
ments of the perishable glory and the imper- 
ishable hope of man.’ ‘This hope is, as van 


2 Henry van Dyke, “The Other Wise Man” in The Blue 
Flower, p. 160. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Broth- 
ers, publishers. 

3 [bid., p. 186. 
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Dyke aptly says, imperishable. There is some- 
thing in human aspiration and human intui- 
tion which leaps beyond the limitations of this 
earthly life and claims a heritage beyond the 
stars. A star must have space and range and 
horizon; it must have a sky. And to attain 
perfection and fully display its glory the soul 
demands a sky. 

At the death of his little boy Huxley wanted 
to believe in immortality, as any father would 
under such a trial, but in disbelieving strain he 
wrote to that princely preacher of Eversley, 
Charles Kingsley, and said that he had 
searched the grounds of his belief and if wife 
and child and name and fame were all lost to 
him as the penalty of his intellectual integ- 
rity, still he would not lie. Even a man like 
Huxley, saturated with science and dwarfed in 
spiritual stature by his materialistic pursuits, 
strained at some faint hope, some fond dream, 
some distant star of promise for the future. 


II 


The faith in immortality takes on certain 
curious and cultish expressions in those studies 
in which fancies and ventures have to do with 
spiritism, psychic research, and certain twists 
of psycho-analysis. Men like Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and kindred minds, 
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have been conducting experiments which they 
allege to be scientific, but which appear more 
like looking through a peep-hole into an un- 
seen world. 

William James, Arthur J. Balfour, James H. 
Hyslop, and others have given to this study 
a psychological emphasis and have loaned it 
the subsidizing value of their brilliance. Others 
have been more or less uncertain, but have 
wanted to believe. They have been saying to 
themselves and to their fellows, 

“Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 

Shall be the final goal of ill, 

‘That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 

When God hath made the pile complete.’” 


It has been a faint trust, a fond hope, an un- 
certain expectation. It has been the voice of 
a Socrates, who thought there was a future 
and who validated his faith by his fearless 
martyrdom. It has been the pen of a Words- 
worth, who had his “Intimations of Immor- 
tality’; or it has been the unworded and 
unexpressed longings of human eagerness, in- 
stinctive with desire and interrogative with 
expectation. 


4 Quoted from Why I Believe in Religion, Charles R. Brown, 
p. 145. Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers, New York. 
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This intuitive longing becomes almost as- 
sumptive in human experience. ‘The child 
really believes that life is to be continuous. 
It is the ending of life that comes to the child 
as a shock, and not its going on. The child is 
in the midst of life, with its radiant morning, 
its high hopes, its abundant joys, its sweeping 
currents of experience, and it has no reason to 
suppose that there will be any change. A dis- 
continuance of life is farthest from a child’s 
philosophy. A child must be taught the fact 
of death, and slowly it comes to sense the 
probability and at last the eventuality of 
change. Even among adults the full currents 
of thought and experience sweep on in a con- 
tinuous~flow with every presumption in favor 
of perpetuity. Change is seen on every hand, 
disintegration and decay are the common ob- 
servations of life; but disintegration is not 
destruction, while scientific studies reveal the 
principle of energy’s conservation. 

You may change matter, but you do not 
destroy it. Therefore, even in the hurly-burly 
of workaday life, in the laboratory of scientific 
experiment, in the philosophy of human expe- 
rience, the faith in immortality is not exotic 
but indigenous. It is recorded that Sir Oliver 
Lodge once declared, with the quiet deliberate- 
ness of the scientist, that the very nobility of 
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the thoughts of man was an evidence and a 
promise that the reality was correspondingly 
high. The primitive Egyptians held to a 
definite doctrine of future existence and em- 
balmed their dead in preparation of the life 
beyond the grave. Within recent months the 
opened tomb of “King Tut’? furnishes fresh 
evidence of this faith. The peoples of India 
elaborated a system of doctrine involving 
transmigration of the soul and thus hinted at 
immortality which was unsatisfactory because 
impersonal yet looked in the direction of a 
full-orbed faith. Homer wrote suggestions of 
immortality into both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Socrates affirmed the future exist- 
' ence of the soul. Virgil embodied the same 
idea in virile verse, and poets have pictured 
just as philosophers have dreamed of a future 
Elysium. 

Stop a person to-day in the hurry of the 
average business life and despite the distrac- 
tion of modern commercial affairs, despite the 
materialistic veneer of much of contemporary 
thought, despite the pragmatic background of 
much of modern philosophy, one is likely to 
find that in his moments of quiet and reflec- 
tive sanity he will more than faintly hope for 
immortality. 

There may be those who claim to feel, as 
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did the brilliant author of “The Prisoner of 
Chillon’”’ when at six and thirty he sighed and 
allowed to drip from his pen, 


““My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of life are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone!’”® 


When life, however, is unblurred by vicious 
debauch, unspoiled by cynical reproach, and 
untouched by fatuous remorse, it is certain to 
have a window looking out upon the future. 

I sat one day in that famous country church- 
yard at Stoke Pogis, in England, and read the 
quaint and well-remembered lines upon the 
tombs of the ancient countrymen. As I did 
so I recalled Gray’s famous “‘Elegy,”’ in which 
he pictured the possibilities of achievement in 
government and literature, in art and reform, 
which might have been accomplished by the 
“rude forefathers of the village,” but which 
must be delayed until some future when 
achievements far more significant and sub- 
stantial might become their privilege and lot. 


Til | 
Rising to heights more ethical and spiritual, 
we believe in life everlasting because of the 


5 Byron’s Poems. 
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real values in the life that now is. This doc- 
trine of immortality has been doubted and 
will be again. It has even been denied, as 
well as disputed, but it holds the maximum of 
comfort for those who have already lifted life 
to the higher levels of true worth-whileness. 
To continue life which is absorbed and 
exhausted in fatuous pursuits holds out no spe- 
cial delectation. Given a life that is pleasure- 
mad, that is absorbed in pettiness and con- 
sumed in strife; given a life which is hardened 
by cupidity and stained with iniquity; given a 
life which rises to no loftier registers than so 
many dinners eaten, so many parties attended, 
so many pleasures enjoyed, and after awhile 
these temporal joys pall upon the palate, fill 
the devotee to satiety, and nauseate at the 
‘last. Why should such a life be prolonged 
into eternity? Why should immortality be the 
heritage of such vain pursuits? When we 
think it through, the doctrine of life everlast- 
ing and the hope and expectation of immor- 
tality assume human values in this present 
life superior and superb. 

Suppose, to use an illustration in a restricted 
sphere, that one’s reading is upon a sensual 
or at least a trivial plane. Suppose that one 
poisons his mind with the cheap stories which 
conceal their taint within the covers of flashy 
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magazines and trashy books. After awhile 
there comes nausea. The appetite has been 
artificially stimulated until it reaches satiety. 
Imagine perpetuating a reading diet on such a 
plane! On the other hand, suppose one’s read- 
ing is in the higher realm: poetry, philosophy, 
science, choicest literature, the finest histories, 
the noblest ideals of life couched in language 
choice and chaste! 

The pursuit of such reading is not merely a 
pleasure; it is so stimulating and developmg 
that reading some but whets one’s appetite 
for more; and reading more allures one on to 
reading more and more. In short, whether one 
pictures the privilege of a program of reading 
with pleasure or with eventual disgust de- 
pends upon the quality of his reading, the 
fiber of his brain, and the cultivation of his 
intellectual processes hitherto. By the same 
token, mere continuance of life is not intrinsi- 
cally a prospective delight. The man in 
prison under condemnation for a crime regards 
the lengthening years with horror, and if he 
had no hope of change, or if he expected the 
future to unmitigate his fate, he would die a 
suicide or be driven to insanity. It is that 
faint gleam of hope that something will be 
changed, that some time it will be better, that 
some future will bring respite, and that some- 
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how the cleansing stream will purify his 
tainted soul, that makes existence tolerable at 
all. 

We find, therefore, that the quality of life is 
implied when its quantity projects itself into 
eternity. We come to understand that if we 
are going to be somebody forever the value 
and the joy of that splendid heritage will de- 
pend entirely on the kind of somebody we 
begin to be in this life. The old theological 
phrase, “the power of an endless life,” has its 
roots in the present. Immortality begins to 
oversweep the soul while mortality is still our 
lot. The zephyrs from the eternal hillsides of 
God cool our faces while yet they are heated 
by the toil and strife of the present, and the 
qualities of the eternal are inherent in life as 
it now is. The worth of human life implies 
the worth of immortal life. With this involve- 
ment it is easy to believe in the validity of 
human desire at its best. If there is hunger, 
food is ready for the satisfaction of that hun- 
ger; if breath is necessary, there is air in abun- 
dance; if the instincts of sex are real, there is 
an opposite sex with corresponding instincts; 
if one has desires of zesthetic tastes and ethical 
beauty, there are the categories of richness 
and delight which answer to these desires. 
And wherever men and women have mastered 
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life or have desired to master it, there have 
been the strongest reactions toward immor- 
tality. On such a basis men have always re- 
jected the idea of personal extinction, and the 
great pyramids of Egypt testify in colossal 
monuments of masonry to this mighty desire 
and determined protest. 


IV 

Moreover, we phrase our faith in a life ever- 
lasting because the sense of permanence is an 
essential imperative of the moral triumph of 
human kind. We desire the feeling of per- 
manence in the realm of high achievement. If 
it is no more than a toy house for morning’s 
play, we may build it with a consent of speedy 
destruction. But if it is the toil of mighty 
effort and the expression of masterful genius 
and the fruit of meticulous care, we want our 
labors to stand. 

A recent writer remarked that “Raphael 
would not have expressed the utmost of his 
artistic genius in painting the ‘Sistine Ma- 
donna’ had he believed that some vandal 
would tear his canvas to shreds the moment 
he finished it. He knew that it would hang in 
some place of honor as a thing of beauty 
through the centuries. Beethoven would not 
have expressed the utmost of his musical 
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genius in composing the Fifth Symphony or 
the Ninth had he believed that the score 
would be destroyed as soon as he had com- 
pleted it. He knew that it would go singing 
its way down the ages.’’® The masters of lit- 


erary expression would not have given us - 


“Hamlet,” “Faust,” or the “Divine Comedy” 
had they believed that their manuscripts 
would go unread to their destruction. And in 
the moral field men and women, taking them 
in the large, become “‘steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord,” 
just in proportion as they become persuaded 
that their “labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
It comes about, therefore, that a declara- 
tion of faith in life everlasting becomes an 
acid test of our own evaluation of life itself. 
If we are certain of life’s abiding issues; if we 
are sure that life is something more than the 
illusory phantasm of a dream; if life for us is a 
long sea-mile away from dust and clod and 
rock; if we are positive that life 1s not ma- 
terial but spiritual, then the difficulty is not to 
picture immortality but to confess to life’s 
futile ending as materialism is sure to end. 


6 Charles R. Brown, Why I Believe in Religion, p. 155. Re- 
printed by permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers, New York. 
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Our climactic word, however, has to do, not 
with intuition, nor with the faint glimmers of 
ancient hopes, nor with the study of the racial 
theories of the past, nor yet with the balancing 
of the scales of ordinary life, but with a faith 
that is born of experience and which lays 
hold of God. 

The final basis of our hope of immortality is 
not historical nor intuitional, nor anthropolog- 
ical, but ethical and spiritual. If we are sure 
of a moral universe, and of a spiritual mastery 
over the world, and of a God who is over all, 
then extinction and the dismal death of ma- 
terialism are untenable. Anyone who has ever 
had any experience with God could not be- 
lieve in ultimate death. Eternal life is a corol- 
lary of Divinity. All through the Bible we 
have the development of the idea of immor- 
tality. If at the first it is faintly lined against 
the shadowy background of the past, and in 
terms of more or less uncertainty, that was to 
be expected; but as daybreak heightened into 
the glow of revelation, and as God increas- 
ingly revealed Himself to mankind, immortal 
hopes grew brighter and immortal expectations 
were sketched in stronger and more certain 
outlines. In short, the more men came to 
know of God, the more they believed in im- 
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mortality. It was not merely the growing of 
a truth; it was the glowing of an experience. 
It was not merely the radiance of a light; it 
was the rapture of a love. It was not merely 
the testimony of intelligence; it was the expe- 
rience of affection. 

The more we know of God and of his work- 
ings in the world, the more we trust the future, 
Retribution is simply another word for saying 
that God rules, that righteousness will finally 
triumph, that sin, iniquity, and injustice will 
be punished, and that virtue will receive her 
just reward. Even in terms of evolution, as 
we follow the implications of that theory to- 
ward its goal, we are sure that in the upward 
swing of evolutionary processes, there will be 
a@ moving toward perfection, and in that very 
movement there is the hard cusp of that final 
flower which we call immortality. This hope 
of immortality came to its superb finial in 
Jesus Christ. Others had written concerning 
it; they had questioned the doctrine; they had 
indulged the hope. Prophets and apostles had 
pictured and painted the expectations of the 
heart. Paul had risen to a supreme height of 
ecstasy as he declared, “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.” This alluring 
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phrase is as though he would say, ““Though 
immortality is outside the realm of scientific 
proof, it is within the realm of spiritual faith.” 
But Jesus brought to climax this everlasting 
hope. If others had speculated upon immor- 
tality, Jesus both assumed and pronounced it. 
He spake confidently of what others had 
vaguely, if fondly hoped. He used in simple 
and customary speech the terms of eternal 
reality. He was always sure of the Father’s 
Presence and of the Father’s pleasure, and 
he who is sure of God could never think of 
death as final extinction. At last it became 
his portion to practice his immortality and He 
did it in such convincing fashion that Easter 
has become the high day in the Christian cal- 
endar. Out from the rocky cavern of the 
tomb Jesus became “the first fruits of them 
that slept.” 

We have now come to the crown of the 
Creed. The last is here for which the first 
was made. The Almighty Father not only 
was, but is, and ever shall be. Jesus the 
Christ not merely lived and died, but is to be 
our Saviour through the eternal years. The 
Holy Spirit not merely brought the truth to 
our remembrance, but will comfort us through 
the ages. The Church not only sweeps in con- 
_ quering sway through the Christian centuries, 
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but is the bride of Christ to stand before his 
throne “‘without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing.” The communion of saints is not only 
a fellowship for time, but a fellowship for 
eternity. The forgiveness of sins is not a 
transient mood nor a temporizing act, but an 
abiding experience whose caressing and crown- 
ing wonder will last throughout the revolving 
years. 

Life is to go on. It is to be everlasting, and 
we echo our faith in this historic statement of 
Christian experience, of Christian hope, and of 
Christian certitude, which not only comforts 
us now, but which will be our continuing com- 
fort “when the sun grows cold and the stars 
are old and the leaves of the Judgment Book 
unfold.” 
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